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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TT'OUNG people fliould be early taught 
to diftinguiQi the flops, commas, ac- 
cents, and other grammatical marks, in which 
the correftnefs of v/riting confifts ; and it 
would be proper to begin with explaining to 
ihem their nature and ufe *," 

• RoLLiN on the Belles Lcttrcs, b. i. c. i. 
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Cr^HJB art of pfffUimion U •fj1^fimi$ 
amfiptena m wkfTtHO y as it a»- 

tributes to the perfpicuity^ and confequtntlf 
to the beauty^ of every compojition. 

It is likewife of the utmojl importance 
in READING \ as a deary eafy^ natural 

modulation 



PREFACE. 

modulation of the voice depends^ in a great 
meafurey on the paufesy or the art of divtd^ 
ing compounded fentences in proper places'^* 
In this circumftancey hooks are no certain 
guides ; for moji-ofthehi are carelefdy and 

m 

irregularly pointed ; and many paufes are 
neceffary in readings where no point is in* 
ft f ted by the printer." 

Some imagine J thaCpiinlfudfion is an ar^ 
hitrary invention^ depending on fancy and 
'iaprite. ^ ^ut tVa is ^d: ikiftaH^ ' //T^x 
fhun/hd^^onk fdthtud and* ibtenminwte prih^ * 
iiples. ' i , / • : r^. / '^ 






• See An IntroduEHan to the Study of Polite Litereturep 
lamo* 1782. . .- . f - '■ 
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PREFACE 

The following EJfay is dr^wn up for the 
fife of thofey who have formed no regular 
cr confijlent idea on the fubjeSf. Its defign 
is to furnijh them with a fy/iem of clear and 
praHtcal ruleSy illujirated by examples. 
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f- '*• '• 5. r. omne«. 
'• >J. r. omnes. 
f' «°' '• 17, r. chap. i,. 5 ^ 
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CHAP. I. 

On the ORIGIN of ibe POiNts. 

THE ancient way of writing among the 
Greelcs and jRoman$ was in capitals, 
placed at equal diftances, without any 
blank fpaces to feparate the words, or any 
marks to divide or fubdivide the fentenccs *. 



* Antlquiy tain Graed quam Latini, continua UteraniBi 
ferie fcrlbcbant, nullis fuper aut inter verba d^ftin^oiub«s> 
aut accentibus, adfcriptis. Ejufmodi adhuc viAintur multi 
Codices, turn Graeci, turn Latioi. Morik. lib* ii. Exercit* 
^Tii. c, u pt 477. 

B 1V«i 



2 On PUNCTUATION. 

The celebrated Chronicle of the Arundel Mar- 
bles ♦, the Alexandrian manufcript in the Bri- 
tifli Mufeum, the manufcript, containing the 
four Gofpels and the Adb of the Apoftles in 
Greek and Latin, prefented to the Univeriity 
of Cambridge by Beza, in 1581, the fmall 
fragment of Livy, difcovered by Mr. Bruns in 
the Vatican at Rome, in 1772, and a great 
variety of other Greek and Latin manufcripts 
of the moft ancient date, are written in capitals, 
without any diftances between the words, with- 
out any accents, and, for the moft part, with- 
out points. 

In fome infcriptions and manufcripts, all the 
words are feparated by dots or periods. In 
others, only complete fentences or paragraphs 
are diftinguifhed by points, or blank fpaces. 

The origin of the pointis is not eafily traced 
in the depths' of antiquity. Suidas tells us, 
that the period and the colon were difco- 
vered and explained by Thrafymachus f , about 



* The Arundel Marbles are said to have been engraved 
463 years before the Chriftian xra.— But is there no room t© 
queft'ion their authenticity } 

•f- *0c irfvro^ flrsfjoJw Ktu xfl»X«y nanht^t* Qui primus pe- 
jrlodura et colon monftravit. S u i o a s de Thrafy macho. 

380 



On PUNCTUATION. j 

380 years before the Chriftian aera. But it is 
moft probable, that by periods and colons, Sui- 
das only means, the compofltion of fuch fen- 
tences, and members of fentenccs, as Demetrius 
Phalereus, Dionyfius of HalicarnalTus, Cicero^ 
Quintilian, and other ancient writers, have 
diftinguifhed by thefe terms. In favour of this 
opinion, it may be obferved, that Thrafyma- 

chus is faid to have been the firft, who ftudied 
oratorical numbers, which entirely confided in 
the artificial ftru£ture of periods and colons*. 

From a paflagc in Ariftotle, in which he 
fays, ** It is difficult //fltr/^Ai [to point] the 
writings of Heraclitus, on account of their 
obfcurity," it feems very evident, that Punc- 
tuation was known in the time of that philo«* 
fopher t« 



* Princcps invcniendi fuit Thrafymachus 5 cujus omnia 
nimis etiam extant fcripta numcrose. Cic. Orator^ § 33. 
Sum AS de Thrafymacho. 

■f- T« y*^ *HftfxXftTou ^*oJ*t ipyw. Rhet. I. iii. c. 5. 
Heraclitus flouriflied, bef. Chr. 502. Ariftotle died bef. Chr. 
322, aged 63. Vid. Clerici Art. Crit, p, iii. feft. i, 
c. 10. The learned Dr.^Edward Bernard refers the know» 
ledge of punftuation to the time of Ariftotle ; for he fays % 
*« Ante Chr. 330, Thcfes [pofiturae feu pundla] A. l7c%» 
fiyfxvj KOfxfAa. A* ^iyfjt,n /AtTn, twhw. A' ^lyfxn teXc(«, 
4nf(«^«" Bern. Orbis crud. Literat. tab. xxx. edit. 1700. 

B 2 t^^N^x^ 
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4 ^n PUNCTUATION. 

Ncverthelefs, Salmafius, Hoetius, Montfau- 
con, and other learned writers, aflert, that the 
points are of later date ; anj afcribe the inven- 
tion to Ariftophanes, a grammarian of Byzan- 
dum, about a hundred and twenty years after 
the death of Ariftotle *. 

Though I do not find any authority for this 
aflertion, there is no doubt, but that a mark of 
Ibme fort, which was called 9iy[in» was ufed 
ly Ariftophanes, and other grammarians of that 

age. 

In the time of Adrian, that is, about the 
year 127, Nicanor, a grammarian of Alexan^ 
dria, wrote fix books on Pundluation in ge- 
neral ; and other trafts on the ufe of die Point 
In Homer and Callimachus f • 

Twenty 



* Qaod ad Grxca exemplar'ia attinet> ante Arlftophanem, 
qui primus frfO0-o^av excogitavit^ et accentus invenit> nulla 
fuit literarura diftinfUo, neque fubdiftkiftio. Vno ac per- 
petuo dudtuy fine uUo interftitio^ voces omnes exarari folebanty 
et fententiae etiam contlnuari. Salmasii £pift. ad Sarra- 
vium, inter Epift. Sarravianas clxxxiii. edit. 1697, p. i86* 
HuET. Praef. ad Orig. Comment. Montf. Palseog. 
Graeca^ 1. i. c. 4. 

■f Tltfi ^lyfjint TJj? xftS-oXow, de InterpunAione universe ; et 
Ilfpt ^lyfMi TJjff WAp* *0/u.>»p4J> KOI 'TPM.fa K.aKktixaj(oi, dc In- 
terpun^ione apud Homerum et Calllmachum* On this ac 

count 



On PUNCTUATION. % 

Twenty or thirty years afterwards, Apol- 
lonius Alexandrinus compofed a treat! fe on 
grammar, in which he fpeaks of punftuation, 
as a circumftance well known in Greek manu- 
fcripts, at leaft, in the fchools of the gram- 
marians *• ^ 

In a Greek epigram, cited by Leo Allatius^ 
we are informed, that one Cometas reyifedand 
pointed the poems of Homer. But, as it is 
difficult to afcertain the time when Cometas 
lived, we 'can draw no conclufion from this 
tieftimony f- 

^M— — — — ■— ^M— ^—M — ^i— ^1 I 111 l^»»— ^i^— ^.^^ 

GiMiBt Nicanor was called c<?/u«t4*c» Stlgmatias» £ve notU 
compun^us. It may be ob&rved, that Suidas ufes the word 
ft^vf m the &igular aumberj not o^/tMy^ as fome vrriters 
have quoted hun, i& the plural. This \b, a prefumptive argu-. 
fnent, that then was hut one point made oie of in die time o£ 
Kicanor. Svidas. Vossxus de Hift. Gnec. 1. il. c. It. 

p. 111. ; 

*.This writer obicnres^ diat jirtklesif lUed as pronounsr.- 
cannot be enclitical ; hecauiie they ftand at the beginning of ^ 
c^anfe, referriog to the preceding part of the fentence-: as in: 
thele two paflages, V fM,\a. «oXXa 9\ayx^nr^n fdMfC Ap^Atotc 
mkyi t^rxg. He then fub)oins this remark : Tn^ 9yym(Mvn9^ 
2TirUH2 tmfxaprvfowni -rji et^ruiri awva^u ran m^Afm, *' The 
point, which is inferted, ihews, that the ardcles begin a new 
member in the ftruaure of a fentence.'' Apoli. ALjx.de 
Jyataxi, 1. ii. c, i8. Vide 1. ii. c. 14. 
. t L«o Allat. de Patria Homeri, c. 5. Fabric. Bib. 
Qraca, 1. ii. ex. ^ a,, Bronckii AniOc^a, torn, iiU 
p 16.. edit. 1776. 

B 3 The 
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6 On PUNCTUATION. 

The firft fyftem of punduation confided in 
the diiFerent poHtion of one fingle point. At 
the bottom of the letter, it was equivalent to a 
comma ; In the middle, it was equal to a 
colon ; and at the top, it denoted a period^ or 
the conclufion of the fentencc ♦. 

This fcheme was eafily praftifed in Greek 
manufcripts, while they were written in capitals. 
But when the fmall letters were adopted, that 
is, about the ninth century f , this diftindion 
could not be obferved : a change was therefore 
made in the mode of punctuation. 



* See note -f , p. 3.— Comma, pon^o. ad imvm litem 
pofito, muU a Gnecis *v9«^tyfM,%y \ Latinis fub<ltftin£^io 4U 
citur. Colon, punflo ad medium litene pofito, und^ Graecis 
fAim ^vyfxny Latinis media diftindilo* Periodam, pun^ ad 
fttmmum liters pofito, Graecis tiXiia ctyh^t Latinis ^na et 
perftda diftindio. Dames. Paralip. Orthographiscy c* 4, 
DoKAT. p* 1741* DioMKD. de Orat. 1. ii. p* 43^ edit* 
PutfchUy i6o8. IsiDoR. Oiig. 1. i. c. 19. Michaklis, 
Le£^. § 36.— Some writers fuppofe, that the fubdiftinftio w« 
e^iivalent to a colon. Vid. Davs<^vii Orthogiaph. p. 13s. 
MoNTF. Palseog. Graec. 1. i. c. 4. In fad, the ancients 
obferred no regularity in the pofition of their points. 
' -f* Unci ales literas hodiemo ufu dicimus eas in vetuftis co- 
dicibus, quae prifcam formam fervant, ac folutae funt, nee 
mutuo colligantur. Hu}ufmodi literse unciales obferrantur in 
libris omnibus ad NONVM ufque iaecnlum* Movtf. Palseog* 
Recenf* p* zii* 

•■■ • The 



On PUNCTUATION, 7 

The ancient Romans, as well as theGreeks, 
made ufe of points. Ctcero mentions them 
under the appellation of librariorum notj*, 
*' the marks of tranfcribers j" and, in feveral 
parts of his works, he fpeaks of ** interpunftae 
claufulae in orationibus ;" of ** claufulae atque 
interpundla verborum ;" of " diftinfta et inter- 
pun£bi intervalla j of ** interpun(5liones verbo- 
rum, &c ♦." 

Seneca exprefsly aflerts, that Latin writers^ 
i|i his tinie, had been ufed to punctuation.; 
*< Nos, cum fcribioiuv xnt£RPUNG£R£ conr 
fuevimus." 

Theie words cannot allude to the infertion 
of a point after each word, as Muretus an4 
Lipfius imagined ; but muft neceflarily refer to 
marks of punctuation in the diviiion of fen* 
tences. For In the paflage, in which this ob* 
iG^vation occurs^ Seneca is fpeaking of ona 
Q. Haterius, who made no paufes in his orato- 
ii^al harangues f. 

Siictonius informs us, *« that Valerius Probus 
procured copies of many old books; and em-* 



•to 



* Cic. de OiaL !• iii. § 26* n>id« § 7. Orat. pro Mu« 
raena, § 25. 
■}* Seik Ep'ift. 40. Seneca died, A. D. 65. 

B 4 ployed 



8 On PUNCTUATION. ^ 

ployed himfelF in correcting, pointing, and iU 
luflrating them ; devoting his time to this, and 
no other part of grammar ^,'* P'rom which 
we may conclude, th^t, in the time of Probus, 
or about the year 68^ Latin manufcripts had 
not been ufually pointed; and that grammarians 
made it their bufinefs to fupply this deficiency. 

Quintilian, who wrote his celebrated treatifc 
on oratory about the year 88, fpeaks of com- 
mas, colons, and periods ; but it muft be ob- 
ferved, that by thefe terms he means claufes, 
members, and €Oft>plete fentences, and not the' 
marks of punctuation \. ... 

In the fourth century ;{:, ^lius Donatus 
publiflied a treatife on grammar, in which he 
explains the diftinClio, the media diftin£lio, and 
th^ fubdiftinCtlo : that is, the ufe of a fingle 

• a ' 

*-■■•• _ ■ '.■ 

* Multa exemplarla contradta emendaie> ac dUtiaguerf» et 
adnotare curavit : foli huic, nee uUl praetereay gramxnatices 
F^rti' dedltos. Sukt^ de Khift. Gram. c. 24* SsetonSus 
flouriih«d about the year aft. Qhf, ico« 
. f At iUa connexa feries fres habet formas: incifa, quae' 

vel ambitus^ vel circumdu^iuxD, vel-coAtinuaUo^ vel copdu^. 
Quint." 1. ix. c. 4. " * 

t A. D. 340, 
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point,* in the various podtions already men- 

tJdaea/-^ ^- ' ' '• • 

Jerpm, who had been the pupil of DonatuSy 
ui kis Latin veHion of the fcriptures, made ufe 
of certaitx di{lin6lions or divifions, which he 
calls coTa and commata *. It feems however 
very probable, that thefe diviiions were not 
hiade by the addition of any points or ftops; 
but were formed by writing, in one line, as 
iillairty words as conftituted a claufe, equivalent 
to what we diftinguifli by a comma or a colon* 
Thefe divifions were called r/pc.*' or pnfiATA ; 
and had the appearance of fliort, irregular 
verfes in poetry. There are fome Greek ma- 
nufcripts ftili extant, which are written in tbi« 
manner f. 



■^-— 



* Nemo cum prophctas vcrfibtis vidcrit eflc dercriptoi, 
metro eos exlftimet apud Hebneos ligari ; et aliquid fimile 
habere de Pfalmis et operibus Solomonis ; led quod in De» 
inofthene et in TuUlo folet fieri, ut per coU fcribantar, et 
commata, qui utique prosa et non verfibus cooicripierunt, nos 
quoq\ie utilitati legentlum proridentes, interpretationem novam 
tiovd fcribendi genere diftinximvs. H j Eft on« Praef. in Efaiamb 
ViJe etiam Prxf. in Jofuam, Paraiipomena, et Ecechielemy 
torn. iii. p. 26, &c.— Jerom completed this work about tbc 
year 384, and died in 420. 

-f See MoNTF. Pi\xog, Graeca, 1. iii. c. 4. • Ibid. L u 
c. 4* 

B 5 Diornedcs^ 



ro Oh punctuation. 

Diomedes, a Latin grammarian, who is Aip^ 
pofcd to have lived about the year 410, treats 
at large of the three diftindlions mentioned 
ByDonatus. But neither thcfe writers, nor 
any of the thirty-three grammarians publiflied 
by Putfchius, give the leaft intimation of the 
other points now in ufe. 

We find then, that die ancient Greeks and 
Romans had points, or marks of diftin£tion, in 
their writings* But the tranfcribers ufually 
negle&ed them \ and only grammarians, or very 
accurate peribns, had them inferted in their 
copies. 

About the eighth, ninth, and tenth centu- 
ries, writers began to leave a fpace between the 
words, and to make ufe of commas, colons, 
and periods \ but not with any degree of regu- 
larity. Even after the invention of printing •, 



«te 



^ Separate wooden types were invented by Laurentius CoftcTy 
St tiarleimy in 1430 ; cut metal types by Geinsfteich, or ra- 
ther by his- brother Gutenberg, ailifted by the liberality of John 
Fuft or Fauftusy at Mentz, in 1444* With thefe types, the 
cariieft edition of the Bible was printed, in 1450. The art of 
cafljn^ types in matrices was invented by Peter Schoeffer, the 
Ibn-in-Iaw of Fauftus, in 1452. The firft book, printed with 
thefe improved types, was Durandi RatioAale, in 1459* The 
firft edition of Tully's Officer, printed by Fuft and SchoefFer, U 
dated 1465. About that time, printing began to fpread itfdf, 
with great rapidity, through the jprincipal cities of Europe. 

8 the 




:xr On PUNCTUATION. n 

the editors placed the poinCs in an arbitrary 
manner, probal^ly without beftowing on them 
the necei&ry attention. Robert Stephens, in 
particular, varied his points in every edition of 
the Greek Teftament *. The books printed 
m thofe days, and the fmall trad, which Aldus 
Manutius has left us on punfluation f, ^it 
ferve to convince us, that this art was in a very 
imperfeft ftate, in the fixteenth century, 

Montfaucon tells us, that the comma occurs 
in Greek manufcripts of above a thoufand years 
antiquity %. Maittaire obferves, that ^* the 
crooked comma was derived from the Greeks^ 



* MiCRAiELiS) Le^. § 37. R06ALL. DiiTert. de Aa^« 
fftate et Antiqaitate Interpun^ionts in Nov. Teftam. The 
editions of the New Teflament, printed by R. Stephens, ap- 
peared in 1546, 1549, 1550, 1551. 

-I*. Entitled) Interpungendi Ratio, printed at Venice, in 
1566, and fubjoined to the author^s Orthographia. Aldus 
Manutios was the fan of Paulus Manutius, and the graAdibn 
oT Aldtu Mantttlus. They Avere all printers. Aldus Manu- 
tius the elder died about the year 1516 ^ Paulus, in 1574, aad 
Aldus the younger, in 1 597. 

. *X Virgulae, jl (ion prifca? oxnnlno yetuftatis funt, non tamen 
eas ita recentes dlxeris; nam in codicibus Graecis annorum 
plus mille occurrunt, ad.omfuum- mioimam diftln^ooenvpo- 
Aut, et quidem forma hodiernx ita iiraili, ut nihil iuterfit 
difcriminis. Mont p. PaUeog. Gi^qi, I. i* c* 4. Mi" 
CHAiLis^ Lc6t, § 37. . , 

B 6 wha 
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trho ufed hloAg before the Larins ;*' and tRff< 
in i<Am old Latin books it is not ufed; iit 
others^ Wfitten ^in tte form of 4i fri)titl perp^i^' 

dicular line*. ' . ' 

The Greeks had no femkolon. ,. Its prpfen^ 
form [ J 3 was introduced u^ the ninth «cen* 
tury.f, in- Greek nmnulcripts, as a note of in^i 
terrogatio(n ^ fpr which purpofe it is ftiUem^ 
ployed in Greek books, Maittaire informs us, 
ftat *^ he could find no femicolon in old* ElTg* 
lifh books, or in Latin ones^ much befpi^.ihii 
fifteenth centory.'* ,. *" 

l^ie two points, which form the colon, are 
^aken from Latin writers J. In Greek, the 
c^lpn is now expreiled by a fingle poin^ near 
the top of the letter ; and the period & 'placed 
at the bottom* 

The modern note of interrogation was pro^ 
bahly derived from that of the Greeks : that is^ 
from the femicolon, by only changing the por 
•fition of the two points; or by placing tht 



« MAXTTAiRZy Eng. Grsmmarj p* »oo. 
f MoNTF. Pabeog. Gneca. 1. i* c. 4* p» 3t. Mf- 
- cHACLis^ Led. ^3'V 

I MAITTAIBZ9 p« 200*^ 

V- .. comma 
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comma abovv the period in this manner f j ] 
and giving it a little curve towards the rightf 
hand, at the bottom. - 



. ^ t • 



The poio^, which we call the note of ex«* 
claniation, was not ufed by the Greeks ; nor 
has it been admitted into any edition of any 
Greek claffic, which I have obferved, except 
Burman's Ariftophanes *, in a few places. 
But the ufe'of it is recdmmended by Dr. Bur- 
ton t» in the preface to his Pentakfgia, printed 
at Oxford in 1 738. 

At 



» ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 



* Cum notU Berglcri et Dukeri, L. Bat. 1760. 

f For the benefit of the ciaiiical reader, I ihall fubjoin the 
WMrd».0fchif tesurned writer. 

<< Interea^ receptam fcriptionis Graecae formam intuens^ 
quis non ih fententiS decurrentft accuratiores qQafdam diftinc- 
liooum notas ikfiderari fentit ? ita ut membra fingula pro< 
priis indudantur fpatiis, nee, velut mdifcreta et vaga, in 
fcdtm migrent alienam ? Q^is nefcit in utrainque partem 
pun£lationem permagnam efle vim, cum oculorum prcjudicia 
int^n^lum'quodammodo antevertant praeoccnpentque f Quaxn- 
ohreni r«i Uterariae haud .incommode confulerc mihi Yidebitur^ 
(^uicunque in fcriptione Graeca, piura quam quae hafUnus \ 
^rammaticis adhiblta funt, cufjuta inftituerlt. Quid enim ?-« 
e. g. quid } fi r$ comma, quod quidem duplicem habet ufum^ 
turn refpirationi fubferviens, turn claufulae minoris vim c!xpe- 
nm*eiV,(dupUci nota defignetur ? quid f fi porrd admirationum^ 
4aterj«^aais, fcntcntise abruplse et Imperfe^ propriae ap« 

ponantur 
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At prefent, all European writers make ufe 
of the following points, as marks of dividon, 
which take their name from the fentence^ or 
the claufe, which they are refpe&ively em- 
ployed to diftinguifh. 



I. 


A comma , 


2. 


A femicolon ; 


3- 


A colon . : 


4- 


A period « 


5. 


An interrogation ? 


6. 


An exclamation ! 


7- 


A parentheds ( ) 



To thefe may be added the daib — * 

From this fliort hiftory of punduation we 
may deduce the following conclunons : 

Firft, as it appears, that the flops, in the 
ancient Greek and Roman ctaffics, were not 



ponantnr nots ? et eadem demum in oratione GraecSy qu« lA 
ShakefpearianS noftnt, experienda editor! libertas indulgeatur? 
£t hoc quidem> ficubi ufpiam, in tragicis pracclpu^ locum ha- 
bet \ ubi crebro ad aliud fubita fit tranfitio^ et coUoquendnm 
vehementia, aut elliptica did!o> aliquando etiam et apofiopefis 
contlnuse orationis ordincm grammadcujn perturbat." 

uiferted 
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infertcd in the text by the authors themfelves, 
but have been added by fubfequent gram<*> 
marians or modern editors, we may infer, that 
the true fenfe of all obfcure and ambiguous 
paflages, in their works, is not to be determined 
by commas, colons, and periods^ but by the 
rules of good fenfe and rational criticifm^ 

• 

Secondly, as it is very evident, that the 
points aiFe£^ the fenfe of all literary compofi- 
tions in the higheft degree, and that even a 
comma, may illuminate, or totally obfcure, the 
fineft paflage in Homer or Virgil, we fee the 
abfolute neceflity of paying a ftri£l attention to 
this branch of orthography, in all new editions 
of the dailies* Here then is a fpacioiis field 
for the inveiligation of editors and commenta- 
tors. Here they may exert their penetration, 
their tafte, and judgment, with advantage, 
without being biafled, reftrained, or controlled 
by the authority of any printed copy, or any 
manufcript whatever ♦. 

Thefe 



* The learned editor^ mentioned in the preceding note, is 
of this opinion. << Porro, ut fententis quslibet difertius 
exprimantur, fentio curam haud levem in pundiationibus re^e 
affigendis impendi oportere \ utlnam ah editoribu» ienaper hac 
in parte cautius atque accuratius fuiifet a^um ! Hoc enxm fi 

> eflct. 
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* ^ - ■ 

• Thefc remarlcs may be illaftrated by an ob- 
vious example. Many learned commentators 
and editors ♦ of Horace have printed the fol* 
lowing ftanza, with a colon after urna : 

Omnis eodem cogimiir : biimium 
Verfatur urna : feriuSf ocius ' 

Sots cxitura, ct no« in aeterntim - 

Exilium impofitura cymbae. 

Lib. u. od. 3. 

» 

This punciluation makes a falfe quantity in 
tirna ; and fliould be rei^ified in this manner : 

Omnis eodem cogimur : omnium 
Verfatur urnly (erius, •ciiis 
Sors exitura, & nos in sternum 
Exilium impofitura cymbK. 

efiet, difficultatum, quae in fententUs pa/fim reperiuotDf, noa 
exigua pars iUico toUeretur j atquc adeo dubitationum occa^ 
fione omni praeclfa, ilia criticorum curlofa diiigentia, et In ver*- 
h'lS imniuttindis audacia, at plnrimum> irrita et inanis vide- 
retur. Hac certe in re, qux eft commimis arbitrii atque jori|, 
ilkeque'Cod. MSS. auZloritate fancitay leviculam hujufmodi 
innovationem experiri cuivis Ucet ; neque fane ulla fententisd 
laboiaiiti fKiltor arque tutior ttSttrl poteft i»c4«la^ quod 
quidem a criticorum principc, Bentleio, faepe feliciter effeftum- 
admiramur : atqne utinam id ipfum a nobis fbifiet pluribus in 
locis attcntatum." Pentalog. Pnef. 

* Vid. edit. Lambini 1605, Torrx9tii i€o8, Mi« 
ncLLii 1706, edit, cum notis VARXoavM 1658, edit, in 

9 By 



Om punctuation. x7: 

By this fmall alteration of the point, the 
word for s is united to verfatur^ as its nomina* 
tive cafe ; and th^ faUe quantity is avoided* . 

An eminent fatirift has attempted, in the 
following couplet, to throw a ridicule on thofc 
critics, who employ themfelves in reflifying 
the errors of pini<SluatK>n : 

<< Commas and -polnu tkey Su cxa^ly rijht. 
And *twere a fm to rob them of their mite */* 

But this ftroke of raiUery can only ^SeOt thoie: 
^notators, wboie ideas are entirely confinef 
to trivial circumftances* who extend their on*. 
quiries Ko FAiiTHjqL.tlian a point or a various 
reading, and have no tafte for the more impor- 
tant and exquifite beauties of an elegant coma* 
poiition. 

* Pen, Prol« to Satires. 



( 



• « ^ • 
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CHAP. II. 



Of PUNCTUATION. 



PUNCTUATION is the art of di- 
viding a difcourfeinto periods^ and thofe 
periods thto their cohftituent parts : namely, 
St commai a femicolon, a colon, &c. 



Of a c M M A i 



A Comma is a Greek word, which properly 
means a fegment, or a part cut offz, com- 
plete fentence. But, in its more ufual accep- 
tation, it fignifies the point, by which a period 
is fubdivided into its lead conftrudive parts. 

In reading, it requires a fmall reft, or a fhort 
faufe. 

If 
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If we examine the ftrudure of a compounded 
fentence, and confider how it is framed and 
conneded) we fhall eafily difcover thofe parti- 
cular places, where it is to be divided by flops 
and paufes. 



I. Three or more substantives, in the 
fame cafe, and in immediate fucceffion, are 
feparated by commas. The reafon is, each 
word exhibits a diftin£t pi£hire, which 
jQiouId be diftinguiihed from the reft in 
writing and readings as it is in naturct 

EXAMPLES. 

THE ancients ereftcd altars to clemency, 
peace, concord, fidelity, juftice, mercy, piety, 
modefty, prudence, wifdom, honour, truth, li- 
berty, and almoft every other virtue *. 

Aftrologers, necromancers, magicians, con- 
jurors, wizards^ witches, gipfies, fortune-telr 
lers, interpreters of dreams, and the like, are 
knaves and cheats. 



■^' 



* Banx£r> Mythol. vol. i* p* 20o. 

Centaurs, 
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Centaurs, griffins, harpies, unicorns, dra- 
gons, chimeras, fphJnxes, fatyrs, mermai(]s> 
fyrens, fairies, pigmies, are imaginary crea« 
turea. 

Climate, foil, laws, cuftoms, food, and 
other accidental differences, have produced an 
ailoniihing variety in the complexion, fea-> 
tures, manners, and faculties, of the human 
(pedes ♦. 

The verdant lawn^ the (hgdy g;n>Te».l3rar va- 
riegated landfcape, the boundlefs ocean^ and 
the ftarry firmament, are beautiful and magni- 
ficent oljeds. 

The ancients were not acquainted with the 
circulation of the blood, the weight of the air, 
the laws of motion, the nature of light, or th6 
xuunber of the planets f • 



♦ PiRCivAL, Moral Tales.— The colour of negroes is 
undoubtedly owing to the climate, which produces a great 
variety in every fpecies of animals. 
' \ YoLTAiRF, Letters on ths Englifli Na'Uon, xii. 

Air 
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Air is neceflary to the life of animals, the 
growth of plants, the flight of birds, the for- 
mation of founds, and many other ufefid and 
important ejSe<3s *• 



2. Two SUB3TANTIVES, Connected by the 
conjunction and, do not admit of a com- 
ma between them* 



• / 



EXAMPLES. 

THE earth and the moon are planets. 
Homer and Virgil were excellent poets* 

Painting and fculpture are imitations of vi«- 
fible objefts. 

Delicacy of tafte is fiiTOurabk to love and 
friendfhip^ 

Guard equally againft arrogance and fer- 
Vility. 

Religioji breathes a fpirit of gentknefs and 
aiFability. 



• TttTcls of Cyrus, b.ii. 
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3. The foregoing rule is to be obferved, where 
feveral fubftantives immediately follow one 
another in the fame cafe ; and are joined in 
pairs by the copulative conjunction and. 

EXAMPLES. 

THERE is a natural difference between 
merit and demerit, virtue and vice, wifdom and 
folly. . 

Intereft and ambition, honour and, fhame, 
friendihip and enmity, gratitude and revenge, 
are the prime movers in all public tranlkc- 
tions *. 

. Anarchy and confufion, poverty and diftitfs, 
defolation and ruin, are the confequences of a 
civil war, ' 



* HuME> Eday on Eloquence, vol. i. 



4. Two 
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4. Two fubftantlveSy connedled by the dif- 
jun£tive or, may admit of a comma be- 
tween them ; becaufe a disjun£tive does 
not form fo dole a connedtion, as a copu« 
lative. 

EXAMPLES. 

MOST romances are miferable rhapfodies, 
or dangerous incentives. 

Milton too frequently ufcs technical words, 
^r terms of art. 

The coarfeft piiShirc will afFeft the mind of 
a peafant, or even a Hottentot. 



5. When the latter part of the fentence is 
fbort, the comma is better omitted. 

EX A M P L E S. 

T H E moft vulgar ballads are not entirely 
deftitute of harmony or nature. 

The ancient aftors of tragedy wore the co- 
thurnus or bufkin. 

The comic aflors wore the fock or fandal. 

Libertines call religion bigotry ^rfuperftitiom 

6. NouNsr 
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6« Nouns ia apposition^ that is^ nouns 
added to other nouns in the fame cafe, by 
way of explication or illuftratjon^. ^Ivhcn 
accompanied with adjun<El5, are feparated 
from the reft of the fentence by commas, 

EXAMPLE S« 

HOMER, the greateft poet of anriqufty, h 
£iid to have been blind. 

Romulus, the founder of Rome, lived 750 
years before the Chriftian aera. 

Auguftus, the Roman emperor^ was a pa- 
tron of the polite arts. 

. Cupid, the god of love^ was the fon of Vc* 
' nus, the goddefs of beauty. 

The butterfly, child of the fummer^ iluttecs 
in the fun. 



7. Two 
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*;. Two NOUNS in apposition, not accom- 
panied with adjunfts, the latter noun form- 
ing, as it were, part of a proper name^ are 
not divided. 



EXAMPLES. 

THE emperor Antoninus wrote an excel- 
lent book *. 

Edward the Confeflbr was guilty of great 
cruelty to his mother. 

Queen Chriftina refigned her crown in 
1654. 

' Edward the Black Prince wore black ar- 
mour. 



^■^Mi^aiHiaB^ta 



* M. Aurelius Antoninus, the philofophery was the adopted 
fon of Antoninus Pius. He wrote twelve books Tonr uf iavntf 
Of moral Reflexions on Things relating to hlmfelf. 



8« Exi^t^^^^^'Ci^ 
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8. Expreflions in a direct address, of 
what is called in Latin the vocative cafe, 
are feparated from the reft of the fentence 
by commas. 



EXAMPLES. 

S I R, I am obliged to you for the favour of 
vour admirable treatife. 



. I am, dear Madam, your affectionate friend. 
Simulation, my Lord, is a ftiletto ♦. 
Beware, Amafia, of the artful fycophant. 
My fon, give me thy heart f. 

A note of exclamation after Sir or Map am, 
at the beginning of a common letter, in which 
t)ie author app^^rs to. be perfectly calm, and 
compofed, is abfurd J. 



i««i 



* BoLiNGB. Patriot KUig, p. 138. 
-f- Prov. xxiij. 26. 
% See chap. vii. 

9. A noun 
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9. A noun in what is called tbe cafe abfotute ^9 
and the participle, &c..with which it is 
conne6ted, fhould be feparated from the reft 
of the fentence by a comma, 

EXAMPLES. 

HAROLD being fiain m die field, die 
Conqueror maurched direflly to London. 

Tlfje armada hiing thus happily defeated^ the 
nation reibunded with (houts of joy. 

Swearing does not proceed from any natural 
propcnfity, no man being bom of a fwearing 
conftitution. 

There are many fublime paflages in the 
(criptures, notwithflanding their Jimp licity f • 



* This cafe in Latin is the ablative ; in Eogliihy. the no* 
minative. 

'f Notwitbftandingf though generally called a conjun^kion^ 
IS properly a participle, compounded oi not and withfianding^ 
and anfwers exa^y to the Latin non obfiante. 
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ZO, If the cafe abfolute occurs in the middle of 
a fentence, it requires a comma before and 
after it. 



£XAMPL£S. 

^6 O D^ from the mount of Sinai, whofe grey top 
Shall tremble^ be dffcending^ will himfelf 
Ordain them laws *• 

The nymph difmifsM him, od'rous garments gi^'^n^ 
And bathM in fragrant oils, that breath'd of hear^n f • 

They feed, they quaiFj and now, their hunger fled^ 
Sigh for their friends derourM, and mourn the dead {• 



* Milton, Par. Loft, b. xii. 227* 
•\ PoPK> Odyf. V. 335. 
X Ibid. xii. 363. 



XI. Two 
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II. Two ADJECTIVES) not conneSed by a 
conjundion, nor depending on each other 
in fenfe or conftrudlion, may admit of a 
comma between them. 

EXAMPLES. 

BEWARE of a cenforious, four feverity. 

A proud, fupercilious behaviour makes % 
perfon contemptible. 

Plain, honeft truth wants no artificial co- 
louring. 

Pure, unfullied virtue tranfcends the com« 
prehenfion of the wicked. 

True religion gives a native, unaffefled eafe 
to the behaviour. 



12. Two ADJECTIVES, immediately conneft^ 
ed by a conjunction, are not feparated by a 
comma. 

EXAMPLES. 

WISE and good men are frequently un^ 

fuccefsful. 

C 3 True 
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True worth is modeft and retired. 

Man enjoys a fleeting and precarious ex- 
iftence. 

Death is a perfuafive and effe<aual teacher. 
Chriftianity aflfbrds a bright and glorious 
pro(peft. 



13. This rule is to be obferved, \^ere fevwal 
adjectives are conneded in pair8> either by 
a copulative or a disjunctive. 

EXAMPLES. 

TRUTH is fair and artlefs, fimple and 
fincere, uniform and confiftent. 

Love is eager and precipitate, aSive and ro- 
mantic, variable and capricious ♦, 

Friendihip is cool and deliberate, fedate and 
temperate, fteady and difcreet f. 

In the eclogue there muft be nothing rude 
or vulgar, nothing finical or afFeCted, nothing 
fubtile or abftrufe. 

* MoNTAicNE; vol. 1. ciT. l^. f Ibid. 

14. Three 
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14. Three or more adjectives, belong- 
ing to the fame fubftantive, without any 
copulatives, are feparated by commas. 

EXA.MPLBS. 

ULYSSES was a wife^ eloquent, cau- 
tious, and intrepid hero. 

Julius Caefar wrote in a clear, natural^ cor-. 
re£l, flowing ftyle. 

The Italian is a liquid, fmootb, effeminate 
language, * 

Sacred hillory is a fimple, chafte, faithful, 
difpaffionata, impartial detail of fiHSts. 

The mofl: innocent pleafures are the fweeteft, 
the moft fenfible, the moft affefiing, and the 
moft lafting. 

In the firft fentence a comma is admitted 
before the conjunftion and\ becaufe intrepid is 
not more particularly connefted with cautiausy 
than with wife or eloquent. 

C 4 15, An 
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J 5. An ADJECTIVE, with other words de- 
pending on it, may be feparated from the 
reft of the fentence by a comma. 



EXAMPLES. 

THE book of Job is a poem, /ull of the 
nobleft and mbft majeftic figures. ^ 

Endeavour to poflefs a {ovl^ worthy of your 
exalted ftation. 

i There is a fyftem of opinions, peculiar to 
almoft every age. 

The microfcope difcovers millions of ani- 
tnalcula, invtfibk to the naked eye. 



i6. A com- 
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16. A COMPARISON, introduced by the ad- 
jedive LIKE, and confifting of feveral terms, 
fliould be feparated from the reft of the 
fentence by a comma. 

EXAMPLES. 

THE fire of Homer is fierce and impe- 
tuous, like a flaming vortex* 

The joys of youth foon vanifh, like a pleaf- 
ing dream. 

The generations of men glide away, like the 
waves of a rapid river. 

Difcretion, like a well-formed eye, com- 
mands a whole horizon *• 

The earth, like a tender mother^ nourifbcs 
her children. 



♦ Spca. No 225, 



C S X?* When 
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17. When the comparative member is short, 
the comma is better omitted. 



EXAMPLES, 

Man is cut down like a flower. 

His time pafleth away like a ihadow. 

The righteous fhall flourifc like a palm-tree*. 

The mountains Ikipped like rams. 

The hills melted like wax. 

He giveth fnow like wool. 

He fcattereth the hoar- fr oft like alhes. 

His judgements are like the great deep f • 



* *i2ff <|)omf. Scptuag. Pfal. xcii, 12. As the Greek 
word phoinix fignyfies both a palm-tree, and the fabulou? bird, 
called the phenix, fome of the Fathers have abfurdly ixnagine;fJy 
that the Pfalmift alludes to the latter ; and, on his autho- 
rity, have made the phenix an argument of a refurre£tion. 
Tertullian calls it, <' plenillimum atque firmiffimum hi^us 
fpei fpecimen." TERTULL.deRefurre^ione,c. 13. Cyril. 
Catech. 18. Epiphan. in Ancorato. 

•f Job xiv. 2. Pfal. cxliv. 4. cxiv. 6. xcvii. 5. cxlvii. i6. 
XXX. 6« The fcripturcs arc full of thefe beautiful fimiles. 

Xo i8t Relative 
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18. Relative pronouns are conne£live 
words, and generally admit a ccnnma, or 
a fliort paufe, before them. 



EXAMPLES. 

H £ is a coxcomb, who values himfelf upoh 
his drefs. 

We can hardly meet with a perfon, whs 
humbly thinks he has too Kttle fenfe. 

There is no charm in the female fex, which 
can fupply the place of virtue. 

Self-wearinefs is a circumftance, which al- 
ways attends folly. 

The wicked man hears voices, which found 
only in the ears of guilt. 

C 6 It 
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It is labour only, that gives a relift. to pka- 
fure. 

Make no friendfhip with any one, whofi 
morals are depraved. 

He preaches fublimely, whofi life is irre- 
proachable *• 

Never open your heart to perfons, whom you 
do not know. 



• AuGVtTXNtn. 



19. Twa 
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19. Two VERBS, having the fame nominative 
cafe, and immediately conne£led by the 
conjunftion and, are not feparated by a 
comma. 



EXAMPLES. 

THE plain and fimple ftyle recommends 
and heightens the fublime *. 

Good-nature mends and beautifies all ob« 
jedls. 

The liberal arts {often and harmonize the 
temper. 

The fludy of natural hiftory expands and 
elevates the mind. 

Religion purifies and refines the affe£Hons. 



« Plin. Epift. 1. Ui. 13. 






20. Thres 
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20. Three or more verbs, having the fame 
nominative cafe, and immediately follow- 
ing one another, are feparated by cximmas. 

EXAMPLES. 

I CAME, I faw, I conquered*. 

In a letter we may advife, difluade, exhort, 
comfort, requeft, recommend, reconcile, dif- 
cufs. 

Exercife ferments the humours, cajfts them 
into their proper channels, throv^rs off redun- 
dancies, and affifts nature in her neceflary ope- 
rations f. 

Virtue ftrengthens in adverfity, moderates 

« 

in profperity, guides in fociety, entertains in 
folitude, advifes in doubts, fupports in ficknefs, 
and comforts in the hour of death. 



* Veni, vidi, vici. The melTage which Julius Caefar fent 
to his friend Amintius at Rome> when he conquered Pharnaces, 
king of Pontus. Suet. c. 37, Plwt. ioU i. p. 731. edit. 
1620. 

t Spcft. No J J 5. 

- ^ - ai. SavBRAjii 
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21. Several verbs in the infinitive mode, 
depending on one common word, and im- 
mediately fucceeding one another, are di- 
vided by commas. 



EXAMPLES. 

THE Spartasn youth were accuftomod to 
go barefoot, to lie on the ground, to fufFer heat 
and cold, to live on the moft ordinary provi- 
fions, to be engaged in continual exercife, and 
to be enured to blows and wounds *. 

To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 
a£Bi£led, to prote<5l the innocent, to inftrudl 
the ignorant, to reward the jdeferving, is a 
great and godlike employment. 



♦ Roll IN, Anc. Hift. vol. v. 



ai. A PAR* 
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22. A PARTICIPLE, with a claufe depending 
on it, is generally feparated from the reft 
of the fentence by a comma, 

EXAMPLES. 

THE fear of death is one of the ftrongeft 
paifions, implanted in human nature. 

The whole earth is but a point, compared to 
the heavens. 

The planets are dark bodies, compofed of 
earth and water. 

The fixed ftars are funs, attended by a fyftem 
of planets. 

Italy is a large peninfula, hounded on the 
north by the Alps. 

The fides of Vefuvius are clothed wfth 
vines, producing the richeft wine. 

One of Titian's country-pieces reprefents. 
the goats, climbing up a hanging rock *. 



f Fx]tfXLON's I^t. totheFr* Acad. p. 252* 

Socrates 
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Socrates had a juft and piercing judgement, 
joined to the moft exquifite prudence. 

Virgil has given us an afFefting reprefcnta- 
tion of Orpheus, lamenting his tlear Ettry- 
dice f . 

*>• > > 

^fop's Fables contain excellent inftruflion, 
conveyed under a pkafing difguife. 

Milton compares the ftandard of Satan to a 

meteor, ^^Jireaming to the wind %.** 

1 
China is one vaft empire, /peaking one lan- 
guage, governed by one law, ^mdjympathizing 
in the fame manners §• 



•f ViRG. Georg. iv. 465. 

X Th* imperial enfign ; which, full high advancM, 
Shone like a meteor, ftreamlng to the wind. 

Milton, P. L. b. i. 536. 

Gray^s application of this magnificent image to the heard and 
hair of the Welch Bard is a ridiculous burlcfque. 

Loofe his beard and hoary hair 

Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air. 

§ HvME, Eff. on the Rife of Arts, toI. i. 

23. Three 
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23. Three or more adverbs, immediately 
fucceeding one another, are feparated by 
commas. 



EXAMPLES. 

SOME inen fin fre%iiently, deliberately^ 
and prefumptuoufly. 

We fhould live foberiy, righteoufly, and 
pioufly ♦, in the prefent v^rorld. 

Saccefs generally depends on a^ng fxvt^ 
dently, conftantly, and yigoroufly, in what wd 
undertake. 

A philofopher fhould examine every thing 
coolly, impartially, accurately, and rationally. 



* In the common tranflation, godly , which is an adjeftive, 
is improperly connected with the two preceding adverbs. 



24. Somie 
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24. Some ADVERBS ace very property ppeocded 
by a comma. 

EXAMPLES. 

" NEVER let yeur mind be abfent in com- 
pany, efpecialiy among your fiipcriors. 

You caiukot conceive, how greatly exertife 
contributes to enliven tlie imaginadon *. 

Chance never built the leaft cottage, much 
Jefs the world. 

A falfe delicacy is alFedation, not politeneis. 

True courage is exerted in repelling, not in 
offering injuries. 

This world is a ftatc of pilgrimage, not a 
place of reft. 

Devotion confifis in the difpofition of the 
heart, not in the motion of the lips. 

Eftablifli your charafter on the bafis of 
cfteem, not on the flattery of dependants. 



• Mlrum eft, ut animus agitatione motutjue corporis exci- 
tetur. PxiN.Eptft. 1. i. 6. . ' 

Guard 
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Guard againft all the world, particularly 
againft a known enemy. 

To maintain order in a ilate, tbere mufl 
fometimes be examples of feverity. 

Strength and weapons cannot avail, when 
condudl and courage are wanting* 

Rice acquires its greateft pei^edion in Afia, 
where it is the ufual food efLth^ inhabitants* 

Virgil feldom rifes into any remarkable fub- 
limity, where he is not fired by the Iliad *. 

A certain gloom and heavinefs enter, where^* 
rver guilt refides. 

Wherey when, hence^ whence^ whither^ when-' 
ever^ wherever ^ and other words of the fame 
nature, may be properly called adverbial con- 
jun£tions ; becaufe they partake of the nature 
both of adverbs and conjunftions : of con- 
junSions, as they conjoin fentences j of ad- 
verbs, as they denote the attributes, either of 
time, or of place \. 



♦ Spc£t. No a79. f Hermes^ b. ii. c. a. p. 258, 

25. Adverbs 
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7,$. Adverbs of no importance need not 
be feparated from the reft of the fentence 
by two commas. It would be better to 
omit the following points. 

BEAUTY, perhaps^ depends principally 
on the mind. 

There is^furelyj a pleafure in beneficence. 

The voice of praife, indeed^ is fweet *. 

Liften not, however', to the fycophant. 

Flattery is, certainly^ pernicious. 

Nay^ bejidesy moreover^ again^ firjiy fecondfyy 
thirdly y lajllyy once morey above ally on the con- 
traryy in the next place^ in Jhorty and all other 
words and phrafes of the fame kind, at the 
beginning of fentences, may be feparated from 
the context by a comma. 



* 'H^'ifov Mttftf-fM fy«yo(. Xznovr. apud Plin. 1. vii. 
ep. 32. Vide Xxnoph. de Regno> where the fentiment is 
expreiTed in different words* 
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26. A 'Comma is not improperly inferted before 
a PREPOSITION, when tibe fentence is 
LONG ENOUGH to require a paufe. 



EXAMPLES. 

THERE is a charm in modefl: diffidence, 
above ,the force of words. 

• 

The' bees- conftruft their cells, according to 
the niceft rules of geometry. 

No author fhould attempt to divert his rea- 
der, at the expence of any man's private cha- 

■ 

rader. 

The Deity ftands unfcen, behind, the worIi> 
manfhip of his own h^nda. 

The generality of men make themfelves 
miferable, by defiring v^at? is fuperfiuous. 
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The ancients feparated the corn from the 
ear, by caufing an ox to trample on the 
flieaves *. 

Youth is the proper feafon, for cultivating 
the humane and benevolent afFeftions. 

Pride and ill -nature will be hated, in fpite of 
all the wealth and greatnefs in the world. 

We were called into exiftence, in order to 
receive happinefs. 

Modern tragedy excels that of Greece and 
Rome, in the delicacy and difpofition of the 
fable f. 

Virgil exhaufts all the powers of imagina- 
tion, in the defcent of iEneas to the regions of 
Pluto. 



* Dcut. XXV. 4. HoM. II. XX. 495, Varro mentions this 
and f(»aie other miethods, in ufe among the Romans. De Re 
Ra{tic^ lib. i.. 5^^* The cuftom of employing thQ ox Xty 
trample on the i]ieavte»> feems to have been a contrivance, not 
xipuch wifer than that of the luAi, faiiemng the plough to 
the tails of thoir horfea 

t Speft. No 39. 
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The earth is but a fmall particle of duft, in 
the bofom of nature. 

Many people gratify their eyes and ears, 
injlead of their underftanding. 

A pleafing variety is difcernible, throughout 
the whole vifible creation. 

Religion is a perpetual fource of confolation, 
under all the calamities of life. 

The fenfitive plant fhrinks and recedes, upon 
the leaft touch of one's finger. 

Light is fucceffively propagated, with an al- 
moft inconceivable fwiftnefs ♦. 

We cannot open our eyes, without admiring 
the wonderful oeconomy of the univerfe. 



* It is fuppofed, that the diftance of the fun from the 
earth is S 1,000,000 of miles; and that a particle of light 
comes from thence in 8 minutes and 1 3 feconds ; but that a 
cannon ball, flying with its ufual rapidity, would not pafs 
through this amasing interval of fpace, in lefs than 25 years. 
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27. When the fentence is short, the comma 
is unneceflary. 



EXAMPLES. 



THE planets revolve round the fun. 

They derive their light and heat from his 
rays. 

They are filled with proper inhabitants. 
The fixed ftars are fiins to other fyftems. 
The earth is a mere atom in the univerfe. 

Innumerable worlds Ue beyond this vifible 
Ifcene ♦. 



• Beyond the folar walk, or milky way, 

Popx's 2ff, on Maa, 1* loz. 



D •A»'<«V 
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28. When a preposition is followed bjr» 
RELATIVE PRONOUN, a comtna is very 
properly placed before the prepofition. 

EXAMPLES. 

MAKE no friendfhip with any one, on 
whofe veracity you cannot depend. 

It is barbarous to injure thofe, from whom 
we have received a kindnefs. 

He fears no body, of whom no body is 
afraid. 

You refign your liberty to the man, to 
whom you communicate your fecrets. 

Politenefs is the art of making thofe people 
eafy, with whom we converfe. 

Never do a thing, about which you are in 
doubt *^ 

The fcriptures contain thofe rules, by which 
we ought to regulate our lives. 



• ^od 4ttbitaf| &€ fcccos. Plik* f pi(i. i. lS« Ci<;. dc 

Hyery 
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Every evil habit is a ftep tow^ards that bot- 
tomlefs gulphj/r^w which there is no return. 

•Humility is the valley, in which virtue de- 
lights to grow. 

.No thought can be juft, of which good fenfe 
is not the ground- v^ork *. 

Compaflion is an emotion, of which you 
fhould never be aihamed* 

Gravity is one of thofe great laws of nature, 
^n which the fyftem of the world depends. 

There is not any virtue, to which P/ovidencc 
has not annexed a fecret fatisfadion. 

Socrates rallied the fables, upon which the 
ridiculous myfteries of his age were founded. 

I would not choofe to fee an old poft pulled 
up, with which I have been long acquainted \m 

The firft beauty of ftyle is propriety, without 
which all ornament is puerile and fuperfluous. 



t Popz to H. Bethel* Ef<i. let. 30* 



D 2. acj»^w%ft>j\^'^% 
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Affefiation will not only deftroy beauty, 
tut even change it into deformity. 

Virtue is not reft, tut action. 

Religion dwells not on the tongue, tut in 
the heart. 

A good man will certainly be happy, cither 
in this life or the next. 

A fenfe of religion has alw^s prevailed, 
iVin among favages. 

There is no real ufq in riches^ ex^ipt in the 

diftribution. 

J.- 

A diamond bears the force of the (Irongeft 
fire, except the concentrated folar rays. 

We ihould be afliamed of fome of our beft 
a6Uons, if the world v^rc to fee our real mo- 
tives. 

Many endeavour to divert their thoughts, 
le/i they fhould hear the reproaches of their 
own minds. 

Men 
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Men do not think their fortune too great, 
nor their wit too little. 

Neither flatter others^ nor permit others to 
flatter you. 

Be not too early in the falhion, Jior too long 
out of it. 

We have no certain account of the founder 
of Rome> or of the time of its foundation *• 

The idle fchool-boy trifles over his books, 
or waftes his precious moments in play. 

Confcience iprill preferve you from error, 
provided f you attend to its fuggeftions. 

A man may very caf3y comfort himfelf for 
the wrinkles of his face, provided his heart be 
fortified with virtue. 

It is almoft fix thoufand ytzxs^Jince the earth 
was created. 



• Difrert* on tlie Unccrt. of the Rom. Hift. partil* c. x. 
t iP/'wiift/ « propcriy a participle. 

D 4 M 
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As virtue is its own reward, fi vice is its 
own punifhment. 

A delicacy of Behaviour is more engaging^ 
than elegance of dreis. 

Silence is fbmetimes more expreffive, than 
the nobleft eloquence. 

The fentiments of Fontcnelle*s fbepherds 
are better fuited to the toilets of Paris, th^n ta 
the forefts of Arcadia *• 

Dr. Halley has fhewn, that one grain of 
gdk) may be cut into lOtOOO vifible parts f • 

Sleep and love convinced Alexander, that he 
was not a god %. 

Virtue is fo amiabTe, that even the vicious 
admire it» 



* HvMi» Efl*. on Simplicity, vol. i. 
. + K£iLL*8 introd. to Nat. Phil. ledt. v. 

X AXf ^av^jpoc ffriv yof A^'tc^tv i<|») ■ nrnq Of ov auT9V afAy9f»i>ot^if, 
IV Tf M»dfv^v /lAAXtc* Mu.ii^p4ktf^fiy* PlV'Tarck dc Adul. 
ct Amid Di(crinii vol. U. p. 65* edit. 1620. 

The 
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The fun is ftill beautiful, though ready to 

The good you do is not loft, ihough diC* 
regarded by the world. 

We know not what we are, till we have 
been tried. 

Fire lies peaceably in flint, till it 15 excited 
"by collillon. 

Devotion itfelf may diforder the mind, unlefs 
its heats are tempered with prudence *• 

No tree bears fruit in autumn, unlefi it 
bloflbms in the fpring. 

We generally forget our faults, whin no 
body reminds us of them. 

Wifdom is not afhamed to be gay, ^hen it 
is proper. 

A coquet often lobfes her reputation, while 
flie preferves her virtue. ' 



> ii 



• Spcft. No 201. 
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The fmllc of gaiety is often affumcd, while 
the heart aches within. 

A man of fenfc foon perceives, whether his 
company is acceptable or not. 



30. In fome of the foregoing fentences, and 
others of a fimilar conftru<%on, the tw9 
conftituent parts may be tranfpofed. In 
this cafe, they are to be divided by the fame 
point. 

EXAMPLES. 

I F the world were to fee our real motives, 
we ihould be afhamed of fome of our beft ac- 
tions. 

Or, if the conjunftion were omitted in this 
manner, the comma would ftill be ne- 
cef&ry. 

We fhould be afhamed of fome of our beft 
afiionSjwere the world to fee our real motives. 

~ Whieh no body reminds us of our faults, we 
gQJOerally forget them. 

While a coquet prefcrves her virtue, flie 

often lofes her reputation. 

31. When 
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3 X . When a comparative member, introduced 
by the conjuncftion as or THAN, is (hort, 
the comma may be omitted. 

EXAMPLES* 

LOVE is ftr<>ng as death. 
Jealoufy is cruel as the grave. 
The righteous fliall (hine as the ftars, 
Man fleeth as a fhadow. 
He fades as a leaf*. 

His days are fwifter than a weaver*s fliuttle. 
Wifdom is more precious than rubies. 
She is more beautiful than the fun f- 

Some conjunctions, when they occur in fen* 
tences, not fo clofely connected as the fore- 
going, are preceded by a femicolon. 

* 0(1) vrsp ^vXXwy ytnnf roinh xtu avS^wy. 

HoM. II. vi. 146. 

f For thefe elegant comparifonsy fee Candc. vin. ^. 
Dan. xii. 3. Jobxiv, a. Ifa. Ixiv. $• Job vu. 6. Prov. Hi. 15. 
Wifd. riu 29, 

D 4^ ^^ h.v^ 
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32. A remarkabk expreffion, or a fliort obfer^ 
< vatidn^ In the form of a quotation, ought 
to be feparated from the words, which in- 
troduce and follow it. If the quotation be 
very fliort, or clofely connefted with the 
context, a comma will be fufliicient *• 

EXAMPLES. 

Swift fays, no wife man ever wifhedi 
himfelf younger. 

It hurts a man's pride to fay^ I do not 
know* 

To fay to a man, you lie^ is a grofs affront* 

Plutarch calls lying, the vice of flavcs f. 

Plato faid to Xenocrates, facrifice to the 
graces %* 

God faid, let there be light. 



* See chap. Hi. 

'\ to -^tuha^ IwihvWfUitH* Plut. de Lib. educand. 
IP0I. iKp.xx. 

X Om TM? XJI^h I^xog«Laxrt« in Vita Xenocratisjr 
1. W. €. a. 

• ; . . * 33- Where 
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33. Where a verb is underftood, a comma 
may be inferted. 



£2tAMPL£8. 

COMPLAISANCE makes friends; 
truth, enemies* 

To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

The aim of orators is vidlory i of hiftorians, 
truth i of poets, admiration. 

Peter is painted with the keys ; Paul, with a 
fword 5 Andrew, with a crofs ; James the 
Greater, with a pilgrim's ftafF and a gourd- 
bottle ; James the Lefs, with a fuller's pole ; 
John, with a cup and a winged ferpent ; Bar- 
tholomew^ with a knife > Philip, with a long 
ftaff or crofs 5 Thomas, with a lance ; Mat- 
thew, with a hatchet ; Matthias, with a battle- 
ax; Simon, with a faw3 and Jude, with a 
clubi 
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From law arifes fecurity; from fecurity, 
curiofity ; from curiofity, knowledge. 

Solitude makes us love ourfelves j conver- 
fation, others. 

Some place the blifs in a6lion \ fome, in eafe : 
Thofe call it pleafure j and contentment, thefe *. 



34. Any claufe, which intervenes between the 
nominative cafe and the verb, and which 
may be omitted without injuring the con- 
ftrudlion, ought to be included between 
two commas. 

EXAMPLES. 

EPICURUS, we are told, left behind 
him three hundred volumes of his works f . 

Varro, 

* Po^E) eff. on Man, iv, ax. 

-f- Diogenes Laertius fays, Epicurus wrote ccc . cyiindriy that 
is, volumes rolled up in the form of a cylinder. Cylindrus 
and ▼OL0MIN were ufed by the ancients to fignify % roll, in- 
cluding a fingle tradt, book* or canto. Thus Ovid, fpeaking 
of the fifteen books of his Metamorphoies, fays : 

Sunt quoquc mutatx tcr quinque volumina formae. 

Trift. i. I. xij. 

'in 
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Varro, according to his own account, com* 
pofed four hundred and ninety books *• 

' Lopez de Vega, as M. Rormey aflerts, com- 
pofed two thoufand dramatic pieces f. 

Didymus, as Seneca informs us, wrote four 
thoufand books %* 

Origen, if we may believe Epiphanius, was 
the author of fix thoufand treatifes §. 

In this view the works of Epicurus, and even the faxnouf 
Alexandrian library, which, according to A. Gellius, lib. vi« 17. 
coniifted of << almoft 700,000 volumes,^* appears to have been 
more inconiiderable, than we might otherwife imagine. 

Vitruvius relates a curious anecdote, which gives us no very 
great idea of the Ptolemean library. He informs us, that 
Ariftophanes [Byzantinus] read, or at lead attempted to read» 
all the books in that Kbrary, in the order in which they ftood. 
The woids of Vitruvius are, ** Dixerunt efle quendam Arifto- 
phanem, qui fummo ftudio, fumm^que diligentia, quotidie 
* OMNES libros ex ordine perlegeret.^* Vitruv. in praef. ad 
lib. vii. — How infignificant are all modem reaxiers, and parti- 
cularly the frivolous and fuperficial fcholars of the prefent age, 
compared with this indefatigable ftudent ! For their comfort 
however it may be confidered, that aoo volumina of the an« 
cients might not contain more than one of our folios. 

* A.G£LL»iii. 10. \,-; 

•f Forme Y on the Belles Lettres, § 15* Rapin fays, 
*' more than 300 comedies,** >^hich is more probable. Reflei^ 
on Arift. Poet. § 26. 

% SENEC.Epift. S8. 

§ £p;rHANt H9erest64. p« 591. edit. Mz. 

Many 
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Many people, like Dodiitian, have employed 
themfelres in catching flies. 

The mind, if not ftorcd with ufcful know- 
ledge, will become a magazine of trifles and 
follies. 

Inattention to the buiinefs in hand, let it be 
what it wiU, is the fign of a frivolous mind. 

Great conquerors, whom hiftorians have fo 

.a 
much extolled) have been the fcourges of man- 
kind. 

Many of the Romiih faints, I believe, were 
grofs hypocrites. 

The fear of want, when it becomes too vio- 
lent, degenerates into avarice. 

Our pity, the univerfal language of huma- 
nity, calls loudly upon us to relieve the dif- 
treiled. 

Th^whole chafm in nature, from a plant to 
a man, is filled up with various kinds of crea- 
tures. 

A ftar. 
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A ftar, at the end of the tail of the Little 
Bear, is called the polar ftar. 

This globe, which we inhabit, is but a 
planet. 

• 
The Julian ftar, in the opinion of Dr. Hal- 
ley, was a comet *. 

Comets, it is certain^ do not pre&ge any 
calamity. 

All philofophy, which is not built upon ex-> 
perience, is but conjedural amufemcnt. 

The fcieac€% in general, open and enlarge 
the mind. 

Aftronomy^ for inftance, fuggefts the moft 
fubllme ideas. 

The heavens, adorned with an innurticrable 
multitude of ftars, proclaim the glory of god. ' 



* This comet appeared 44 yean before Chrift ; affterwards 
in 531; again in 1106} and^ laftly, in i68o. Its period is 
575 years. 
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35, A claufe, which intervenes between the verb 
and the accufative or objeftive cafe, and 
which may be omitted without injuring the 
conftrudion, ought to be included betwfsen 
two commas* 



EXAMPLES, 

COVET not, fays Menander, even the 
thread of another man's needle *. 

Avoid, as much as poinble, the company of 
debauchees* 

' %A man of letters never experiences, Ske 
other men, the plague of idleneis. 

Endeavour to expel, as Perfius advifes, the 
old grandmother out of your noddle f. 

Homer defcribes, wkh inimitable pathos, the 
parting of Ht&or and Andromache. 



* Mnh ^iXevDc tvafjifi' tvAvfAvf^ Menand« Frag. p. 2&^* 
edit. Clcricl, 1709. 
f Veteres avias tibi dc pulmone revello. Per. Sat. r. 9s. 

16, An^ 
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36. Any member of a compounded fcntence, 
wherever inferted, which may be omitted, 
without injuring the conftruAion, may be 
included between two commas. 



EXAMPLES. 

MAN IS, at prefcnt, in a ftate of pro- 
bation. 

Pain and forrow are, more or left, the portion 
of all men. 

We are f^rvile, as Shakefpeare expreiles it, 
to all the fkiey mfluences *. 

Nature has wifely ordered a want of appe* 
tite, in the beginning of diftempers, as a de* 
fence againft their increafe. 

She let concealment, like a worm i'th^bud. 
Feed on her damaik cheek f. 



»M 



* Meafurc for Meafure, aft iii, fc« x* 
t Twelfth Night, aa ii. f«. 6, 
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Let no wantonnefs of youthful fpirits, no 
compliance with the intemperate warmth of 
others, ever betray you into prophanc iallies. 

* 

Whatever violates nature,, in any refpeft> 
cannot be innocent. 

A good character (hines, with an amiable 
luftre, through all the obfcurity of a low for- 
tune. 

.Fire is, as it were, the foul of the univerfe.. 

The clouds fly, as it veerc, upon the wings 
of the wind. 

Olympus and ParnaiTus were faid to r^acb 
unto heaven, that is, above the clouds* 



•J7. Several 
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37. Several claufes, or parenthetical expreffions> 
between the nominative cafe and the verb, 
{hould be feparated from the nominative 
cafe and the verb, and from one another, 
by commas. 

EXAMPLES. 

VICES, like fliadows, towards the even- 
ing of life, grow great and monftrous. 

Do not imagine, that the fate, either of (ingle 
perfons, of'empires, or of the whole earth, de- 
pends on the ftars. 

A ftream of fmoke, ifluing from the chimney 
of a retired cottage, fhaded with trees, is a 
pleafing objedl *. 



* We have this beautiful image in the Odyflcy. 

From a high point I mark'd, in diftant view, 
A ftream of curling fmoke afcending blue $ 
And fpiry tops, the tufted trees above. 
Of Circe's palace, bofomM in the grove. 

Popi, Odyf. z. 173. 



^XX^Tv^ 
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Strong fenfe, united to delicate fentiment> 
improved by ftudy and obfervation, and free 
from prejudice, is neceffary to form a proper 
judge of literary produftions. 

Xerxes, upon whom Fortune had lavifhed 
all her favours, not content with being mafter 
of powerful armies, numerous fleets, and in- 
exhauftible treafures, propofed a reward to any 
one, who (hould invent a new pleafure *• 



38. The infertion of one comma, and no 
more than one, between the nominative 
cafe and the verb, is, in general, to be 
avoided, as irregular punctuation. 



EXAMPLES. 



H E who knows not how to diflemble, 
knows not how to reign f* 



• Cic. Tufc. Quaeft. 1. v. § 7. 

•f Qui ncfcit (imulare, nefcit regnare. The maxim which 
Lewis XI. of France recommended to his fon, Charles VIII. 
P. i^MYL. Hift. Franc* p. 445. edit* 1555. 

3 He 
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He who is engaged in bufinefs, pines for 
Icifurc. 

Men who arc infolent in profperity^ are 
weak and timorous in adverfity. 

Time which ftrcngthens fricndfliip, weakens 
teve*.* 

The breafl which is never pained, can never 
be pleafed. 

He whofe defires are boundlefs, will always 
be reillefs. 



In thefe fentences another comma fhould be 
inferted before the relative pronouns, who, 
which, whofe ; and the words between the no« 
minative cafe and the verb will then form a 
clause, refembling a parenthefis. 



* 9»VTX»l^ c. 4« 



y)^ K.CWK«A. 
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« 

39. A comma between the nominative cafe and 
the verb, when neither a parenthefis, nor 
any phrafe equivalent to a parenthefis, in- 
tervenes, is improper ; unkfs the length 
of the fentence (hduld require a paufe. 

EXAMPLES. 

THE fociety of ladies, is a fchool of po- 
politenefs, 

A great book, is a great evil ♦. 

The law of nature, is the law of God. 

The epic poet, is fuppofed to be inspired. 

An ordinary reader, cannot relifli what is 
fublime. 

The arrangement of words, contributes to 
perfpicuity. 

Every part of matter, fwarms with living 
creatures. 

It would be better to omit the points in thefe 
fentences. ' r 



^ Callzmachvs apud Athenarum^ li)>. Hi. § x. 

40. A fimplt 
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40. A fimple fentence however, when it is 2 
long one, and the nominative cafe is ac- 
companied with infeparable adjun£b, mzj 
admit of a paufe immediately before the 
verb. 

EXAMPLES. 

THE good tafte of the prcfent age, h^s not 
allowed us to negledl the cultivation of the 
Englifli language. 

The navigation of the ancient Romans, was 
chiefly confined to the Mediterranean fea. 

The fevereft punifhment of an injury, is the' 
confcioufnefs of having performed a malevolent 
adtion. 

The higheft art of the mind of man, is td 
poflefs itfelf with tranquility in imminent dan- 
ger*. ' '. 

#, ^^ _ ^^ 

• Tatlcr, No 43. 
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Whoever is capable of forgetting a benefit^ 
is an enemy to fociety *• 

A principal point of wifdom, is to know how 
to value things. 

The great end of all human induftry, is the 
attainment of happinefs. 



1 

This paufe feems to be neceflary, at leaft in 
ipeaking or reading, that the fentence may be 
more eafily pronounced, and the complex r6« 
minatiye cafe more diftindUy exhibited. 

It may be obferved, that a parenthetical 
daufe is very often inferted between the nomi- 
native cafe and the verb ; but not fo frequently 
between the verb and the accufative or ob- 
jeftive cafe. Thus we fay, " Mr. Pope, in 
his paftorals, has imitated Virgil ;" and not, 
•* Mn Pope has imitated, in his paftorals, 
Virgil.^* Trom whence we may conclude, 
that a comma between the nominative cafe and 



mmmmm 



. . . / 



• Tray, Of Cyrus, p. 3. 
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ttieverb, is, in many cafes^ the t)cft divifion, 
which a fehtchce will adnrit. 



•* \ u III fin if h II II 



I N almoft all the foregding rules and ex- 
amples, great regard muft be paid to the length 
of thofe claufes, which form a compounded 
fentenccj and are fuppofed to require the infer- 
tion of a comma. When the claufes are fliort, 
and clofely Connedted, the point may be omit- 
ted. On the contrary, a fimple fentence^ 
when it is a long one, may admit of a paufe* 
For nature, which never feparates the agreeable 
from the truly ufeful, has annexed a pleafure to 
refpiration, which the hearer feels, as well as 
the fpeaker. 

An ingenious wi^iter has obferved, that not 
half the paufes are found in printing, which 
are hefard in thelpronunciatiort of a gcod reader 
or fpeaker j and that, if we would read or fpeak 
well, we muft paufe, upon an average, at every 
fifth or fixth word *» 



* Walktir's £lem. of Elocution, vol. u ^* \\\% 
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The paufes therefore ihould be determined 
by the wants of refpiration) and the laws of 
tafte. The principal defign of this chapter is 
to afcertain thofe laws, and point out thofe 
places, at which a ftop may be properly and 
commodioufly admitted. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 



Of a 8BMXCOtOK< 



A SEMICOLON fignifies half a mm- 
ber. The point, which bears this ap- 
pellation, is ufed for dividing a compounded 
fentence into two or more parts, not fo clofeljt 
connected, as thofe, which are feparated by a 
comma ; nor yet fo independent oii each othpr, 
as thofe, \^ich are diftinguifhed by a colon* 

In reading, a femicolon requires a longer 
paufe than a comina. 



E 3 \.^^tc«i 
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2* Some conjunftions, when they exprefs an 
< suMition^ all ioference, an oppofttion, &Ci 
admit of a femicolon before them. The 
proper point however does not depend upon 
any particular conjunSion ; but upon the 
degree of connexion, fubfifting between Ae 
two adjoining claufes. 

EXAMPLES. 

LET your behaviour be mild and unaC* 
fuming i and it \yill certainly be engaging. 

■r Modefty i$ one of the ohij^f ornaai^l)t$ ofi 
ypMth ; and^h2L$ always been efte^ned a prefiige 
of rifing merit'. 

Some things will not bear a, flrong light ;. 
find others require to be thrown into a {hade. 

- Moft of our pleafurcs are imaginary 5 but 
our difquietudes are real. 

Straws fwim upon the furface j hut pearls 
lie at the 1)ottom ♦. 



* Errors, like ftraws, upon the furface flow : 
lie, who would fcarch for pearls, muft dive below. 

Pryden* 
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Chaucer followed nature every where ; but 
never went beyond her *.' 

Loquacity ftorms the ear; hit modefty 
gains the aiFedtioQS. 

His faults were the faults of a vrnk} kui his 
beauties were the beauties of an angel f. 

A jeft is not an argument ; nor is a lou<l 
laugh 4 demonftiiatlon* 

Chi^ftiaoity muft ceot^i^y I^ the true reli-r 
^ioQ I otj^rviifi, a}^ tbie reli^ns in the world 
are but fables* 

Green is the moft refrefhing colour to the 
eye ; tberefon Providence has made it the com- 
mon drefs of nature. 

Satire attacks the vices of men dirc<Jlly ; 
whereas comedy attacks them only obliquely. 

Virtue is real honour; whereas all other dif- 
tinflions are merely titular J. 

A clownifh air is but a fmall defea; yet it is 
enough to make a man univerfally difegreeable. 

• Prydi^n, Pref. tQ Fables* 

+ SpsNcson Pope's Odyflfey, Even* ill. 

t Spca. No 2?^. 
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2. The conneflion, which appears between the 
feveral parts of the following compounded 
fentences, is properly diffinguifhed by a 
femicolon» 



1 E X AM P L £ S. 

THE orator makes the truA plain to hi$ 
hearers ; he awakens them j he excites them 
to a£tion; he ihews them their impending 
danger *• 

Bruyere declares, that we are come into the 
world too late to produce any thing new s that 
nature and life are pre-occupied ; and that de- 
fcription and fentiment have been long fincc 
exhaufted.f. 

We may rather fuppofe, that nature is un- 
limited in her operations | that £he has inex- 
hauftible treafures in referve \ that knowledge 



* FenxloN} Letter to the French Academy, p. 219. 
'I' Rambler, No 143. Brwyire, ch. i. 

wUl 
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will always be progreiEve ; that there are in- 
numerj^ble regions of imagination yet unex- 
plored j and that all future generations will 
continue to make difcoveries, of which WB 
have not the leaft idea *m 

If we review the circumftances of this king- 
dom, we fhall have the pleafiire to fee a people, 
diftinguifhed by the favour of heaven j a people 
in pofleffion of every defirable advantage ; \ 
country abounding in all the comforts and 
conveniences of life ; a happy eftablifhment 
in church and ftate ^ a profound tranquility, 
while the greater part of Europe is involved in 
war ; a general harmony and unanimity in the 



* Rerum Natura facra fua non iimul tradit. laitiatos nos 
credimus; in veftlbulo ejus haeremus. Sen. Nat. Quasft* 
1. vii. c. 31. 

Multum adhuc rcAat opens, multumque reflablt ; nee ulli 
natp poft miUe fxcula praecludetur occafio, aliquid adlnic adjU 
ciendi. ■ Id. Eplil. 64. 

Veritas nondum eft occupata : multum ex ilia etiam futurls 
veli^udieft. Id. Epift. 33. ;- 

Veniet tempus, quo ifta, quae nunc latent, in lucem dies 
cxtrahat, et longioris aevi diligentia . . . Veniet tempus, qjjo 
poftcri tam apcrta nos nefciffe mirentur. Id. Nat. Quaeft, 
It vii. c» Jj. 
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nation ; an amiable and exemplary forereign ^ 
a judicious and adive adminiftf ation ; the arts 
and fciences in their glor^ ; armies^ which 
bare been remai^ably triumphant ; and a royal 
navy, which has gained immortal honour, and 
extended our conquefts and our cpmmerce to 
cyiery quarter of the globe *. 

3, ^ When feveral' detaqhed phrafes Aicceed one 
another, each forming a complete fenfe^ 
they are properly diftinguifhed by a period. 
Neverthelefe, when they are fliort ; when 
^ they have a flight connexion ; when they 
are fubordinate pacts of one genepalt pro- 
pofition ', ot feem- to be only thrown, pror- 
mifcuoufly into one group, the exaft point- 
ing may be neglected or diminifhed, and 
the femicolon ufed inftead of the periods 

E X A M. F t X s. 
THE pride of wealth is- contemptible f the 
pride of learning is pitiable ; the pride of dig- 
nity and rank is ridiculous;, but the pride of 
bigotry is infupportable f. 

^ Sermon on the General Faft, 176 1^ by Mrt Rp» »Ji t son* 
t PsftciYAi^ MorsU.TakSt 



Liften to the affedionate counfels of your 
p^ents ; treafure up their precepts ; refpeft 
their riper judgments ; and endeavour to merit 
the approbation of the wife and good *• 

The epic poem creates, adoiirsvtion ; tragedy 
forces tears from us; comedy makes us laugh; 
and paftoral produces genUe- and pleafing ien- 
fations f. 



» ■ i*" 



' ' ■ f y 



* Rb R c I rA L , Moral Tkles* 



1.^ C.^K?iv 
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CHAP. IVv 

0/* H C O L O N,, 

THI^ word in Greek fignifies a mem'- 
bery or a large diviiion of a period* 
It is ufed when the preceding part of the fen- 
fence is complete in its conftruftion ; but is 
followed by fome additional remark or illuftra- 
tion, naturally ariiing from the foregoing mem- 
ber, and immediately depending on it in fenfe> 
though not in fyntax« 

EXAMPLES* 

THE well-bred man defires only to pleafe: 
the coxcomb wiflies to ihine. 

Do not flatter yourfelf with the idea of per- 
fect happinefs : there is no fuch thing in the 

world. 

An 
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Ah ordinary reader does not relifh whsit is 
fublime : it does not zSe&, him.- 

Nothing is made in vain : every thing has 
its. u(e. 

He was one of the nobleft works of God : 
he was an honeft man. 

* 

Only good and wife men can be friends : 
others are but companions* 

Rebuke thy fon in private : public reproof 
hardens the heart. 

Study to acquire a habit of thinking : no 
ftudy is more important. 

The path of truth is a plain apd fafe path : 
that of falfehood is a perplexing maze. 

No man fhould be too pofitive : thi wiiefl: 
are often deceived. 

An idle man is a monfter in the creation : 
every thing around him is a^ve. . 

Virtuft 
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Virtue is toa lovelj to be concealed' ki a 
cell : the world i» her fcene of a^dn. 



is not the. cmly maftes ftf ei^erijonce : 
books inftruA. 

Admiratioi^ is conv^only the' efe£k of grofs 
ignorance : great admi^er^ are generally gre^t 
fools. 



2. The colon feems to be ufed with propriety, 
where a conjunction is' not exprefled, 
but UNDERSTOOD. A conjundtion, in the 
middle of the foregoing fentences, would 
form a clofer connexion, and require a 
femicolon. For inftance : 

THE well-bred man defires only to pleafe j 
but the coxcomb wiihes to fhine. 

Do not ftatter yourfelf with the idea of per* 
fe£l happinefs ; fir there is no fuch thmg in 
the world. 

An ordinary readei! does not relifli what Is 
fublime s hcau/e it does not affe^ him. 

4 3- TwQ 
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3, Two or three colbns are ufed by fom^ 
writers in one fbntence^ 



EXAMPLE. 

WERE all books redu^ed^ totthi^ii: quint* 
eflence, many a bulky author would make his 
appearance in a penny paper : there would be 
fcarce.any fuch tiling in nature as a folio : tlje 
works of an age would be contained on a fbw 
(helves : not to mention millions of volumes^ 
that would-be utteriy annihilated*. 

Th4S> pup^kta^ion Ceem$ ta be: inaccurate. 
The fecond and third claufes are iniirmtily con^ 
m£iei with the firft, and require only two femi- 
cobms* The fourth alon^ b an additional 
claufe, natm;ally arifing.from. the fqriner.; but 
not abfolutely depending in fyntax on any pre- 
ceding member. The only place therefore, 
where a colon ought to be admitted, is after the 
word Jbelves. 



RRMm«P«ii*MWi«i««ikM^ 
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It may be prefumed, in general, that one 
colon in a period is fufficient ; as two fuppli- 
mental claufes, equally independent on the 
foregoing part, and on each other, can fcarcefy 
ever occur. 



4« A colon is commonly ufed, when an exam- 
ple, a quotation, or a fpeech is introduced, 
in this manner : 

£ V £ is thus beautifully defcribed by MiU 
ton: 

•« Grace was in all her ftcps." 

Always remember this ancient maxim: 
Know thyself ♦. 

The faying of Pythagoras contains the moft 
excellent advice : Reverence thyself f • 

The fcriptures give us an amiable reprefen- 
tation of the Deity in thefe words : God is 

LOVE. 



* rvM^i 0i«vT«y, Nofce teipfum* DiocLaxet. in Vita. 
Thaletis. Juv. Sat. xi. 27. 
*)* llMrrm U /MoXff * aivx%fi%9 m^vri/H P v t ka«» Aur. Ca w n* 

Providence 
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Providence has ftampcd every pofleiEon of 
man with this infcription : Rejoice with 

TREMBLING. 



5. It is obfcrvabic, that every verfe in the 
Pfalms, the Te Deum, and other Parts of 
the Liturgy^ is divided by a colon. 

EXAMPLES. 

M Y tongue is the pen : of a ready writer* 

Let every thing that hath breath : praife th9 
Lord ♦. 

. The noble army of martjrrs : praife thee* 
The Father : of an infinite majefty. 

This point is calculated for choirs, where 
fuch parts of the fervice are chanted j and only 
ferves to divide the chant into two parts* 
Though we are told, that the Pfalms are 
** pointed, as they are to be fung or faid in 
churches," the colon is not to be regarded in 
reading them, unlefs it happens to be placed in 
conformity to the rules of punctuation. 



* Pfal. xlv. 2. d. 6. 
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0/* tf P S H I b o» 

[A PERIOD propcsriy fignifies a eircuiu 
Jk\k or a fentence^ in which the meaning is 
fufpended, till the whole is finiih^ It is 
called by Cicero, *' verborum ambitus *." 
Thl{ Qre^k and: Latia writers, who were at 
liberty to throw &e fii# word in cpnjtrMfUon 
to the end of the fentence, could ea/ily form a 
period of this nature ^ but modern languages 

^ Comprehenfio et ambitus verborum. Cic.de Clar. Orat» 
^^ 66.-«iXn toto circuitu illo verboriimy quem Cneci fftpto^oy, 
|M}6 t)}in aqibitvn)) tum circuituin, tuiQCompreheoftpQemy aut 
cpntinuatioj(ie;n) aut circumfcrjptionemy dicimus. CicOrator^ 
§ 41. 

Accoiding to this idea, the following fentencc is a regular 
ptHod-: <$• At-laft, after much^ fatigue, through^ deep roads, and 
in bad weatlier, we.cax^e, wi(iv np fm«U difficulty, to our 
journey's end." 

By 
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do not fo readily admit of fuch a circuitous ar- 
rangement. In. EngliCb^ a fentence of any £ort^ 
which is complete in itfelf, qjt independent on. 
every other, is calkd a period ; and: the point, 
difijinguiihed by th^ name, is.- always placed at 
the concluilon. 

In reading, a period cequicea a full flop, that 
is, a complete paufe, or a perfe£l; ioterval of 
filence. 



By a different arrangement thefe words form what Is called a 
looieotdi^mted ifiatoncei thu9 : ** We.caiAe to our jpi^mejCt 
«nd, at laft, with no fmall dlfEculty,. after much fatigue^ 
through deep roads, and in bad WDeather.^* 

Iti the latter fentence thera arc no lc& thaq iWe word^ 
paakt\y, end^ la(^, difficulty, fatigu?, road^ with any of which 
the fentence ought haye been tcuciwia(^d« CAMFBjELL'a 
Phil.ofRhct. b. iii. c. 3, § 3, p. 341. 

Demetrius Phalereus compares a loofe fentence to a heaj> of 
itones) and a regular period te an arch, in, which the ftonet 
hikVQ a^dppvi^n^c on.oflc. vv^tM* tje^locut. ^. i^. 



i.A\ 
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t. If two fentences come together, and have no 
connexion, either in fenfe or conftrudion^ 
notwithftanding their brevity, they ought to 
be confidered as two feparate periods, and 
divided by a full flop* 

EX AIVIP L £ S. 

FEAR God. - Honour the king. 
Rejoice evermore. Pray without ccafing ♦.. 



a. A period may be admitted between two fen* 
tences, which are joined by a disjunctive or 
a copulative conjunction ; provided the 
conftrudion of the latter fentence does not 
immediately depend on the former. 

Several chapters in the New Teftament begin 
with but^ for^whereforey therefore^ andy &c. 
For inftance : 

BUT a certain man, &c. Ails, ch, v. 
For the kingdom of heaven, &c. Mat. xx. 

• I Pet. ii. 17. I Thcf. ▼. 16, 17.^— Sec chap. iii. § 3. 

Therefore 
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Therefore thou art inexcufable, &c. Rom. ii. 
Wherefore, when we could no longer forbear^ 
&c« I Thef. iii. 

And unto the Angel, &c« Rev. iii. 

It is remarkable, that nineteen chapters in 
the Revelations begin with and. 

By thefe examples it appears, that the fore- 
going conjunftidns are ufed, when there is 
a remote, as well as when there is a clofe and 
intimate union between two fentences in a dif- 
courfe ; and that the quality of the point does 
not depend on the conne£tive particle, but on 
the ftruAure of the two fentences. 



3. Any point, except a period, after an ab- 
breviated word, is improper. 

EXAMPLES. 

Mad*", Efqj Feb: 

Thefe words fhould be abbreviated in this 
manner : 

Madm Efq. Feb. 
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. It is better h^tvteVer not to abbreviate die 
ivord Madam', 6r any other word, in which 
the abbreviation faves the trouble of writing 
only one or two letters. 

The cuftom of placing a femicolon after the 
q, in the abbreviation ^ flf^re^ is ridicu-» 
loufly derived &em- this circamDiance. In mar* 
nufcriptSy the word was generally abbreviated 
with a flouriflx after that letter, refembHng the 
figure of three (3). The printers fome times 
reprefented this flouriih by a proper character ; 
but very often, for want of the type, (ubftitute4 
a femicolon. Such words as niqui^ ittqu^^ 
quoquiy are abbreviated both ways in the oM 
editions of the claffics. Thus,4:he flourifli and 
the femicolon are ufed promifcuoufly, in an 
edition of Horace, printed at Cologn, in the 
year 1589. But as thefe chara£lers, efpecially 
the femicolon, are ib manifeftly abfurd, chher 
in Latin or Engliih 'abbreviations, they fhould 
be entirely exploded. The ancient, fimple, 
and rational mode of -abbreviating the enclitical 
particle que^ &c. was, by adding a dot or pe^ 
riod : as, posterisq^ fioRtM"*. finisq^ ab 

ORIGINE t- 

* Gkwt. p# 591. •l-RiXNE«. p. 675. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 



Of an IKTERR0GATI0K4 



A NOTE of intcfrroigation is Ufed at the 
end of an interrogative fentence; that 
is, when a queftion is a&ed. 

In reading, an interrogation generally re* 
quizes a longer flop than a period ; becaufe an 
anfwer is either returned or implied ; and con- 
fequently a prefer intervd of fflwitc is he* 
ipefTary. 



\^T>Mt 
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X« The following feriesof queftions requires^at 
each divifion, a note of interrogation. 



HOW thrive your garden- plants ? how 
look the trees ? how fpring the broccoli and 
the iinocchio ? how did the poppies bloom ? 
and how is the great room approved ? What 
parties have you had of pleafure? what in the 
grotto ? what upon the Thames * ? 

Why is a magnificent palace preferred to a 
cleanly cottage ? a piece of painting, to an or- 
dinary fign-poft ? a fuit of embroidery to a 
covering of frize ? a fervice of plate, to a fet 
of earthen diihes ? a numerous attendance, to 
a dumb-waiter ? a concert of mufic, to a fet of 
ruftic fcrapers? an opera, to a village wakef ? 



• Mr. Digby to Mr. Pope, Let, 14^ 
f Philemon to Hydafpes^ Conv. a. 



2. Queftions, 
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^« Queftions^ which a perAm aftis himidf lit 
contemplation) ought to be terminated by 
.points of interrogation* 

EXAMPLES* 

WHAT power built over our heads this 
magnificent arch ♦ ? Who adorned the hea- 
vens with fuch exquifite beauty ? Who painted 
the clouds with inimitable colours ? At whofe 
voice do the planets perform their conftant re- 
volutions ? Who guides the comets through* 
the remote regions of the univerfe ? Who ar- 
rayed die fun with transcendent glory ? What 
hand has lighted tkrt aftoniihing flame i 



* There U, philofophically fpeaking, no arch over our headi* 
The flcy has only that appearance^ becaufe the fight is loft om 
all iidesy at e^ual diftances^ in the depth of unbounded fpace* 



\. kV=*^t^ 
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3* A point of interrogation is improper after 
fentences, which are not qUESTioNs, but 
or)ly expreffions of admiration, or fome 
other -emotion. 



EXAMPLES. 

HOW many inftances have we or chaftity 
in the fair fex ♦ ? 

How finely has the fon of Sirs. xh. defcribed 
the art of gaining friends ? 

With what prudence does he cautioii us in 
the choice of our companions ? 

With what ftrokes of nature has he defcribed 
the behaviour of a treacherous friend f ? 



Spea. No 73. t Ibid. N* 68. 



^^ The 
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4. The generality of writers ufe a note of 
interrogation, when they only inform Mt^ 
that a queftion has been afked, and do not 
employ the very words, which form the 
queftion. 

YOUR father enquired, when I had heard 

from Madras ? 

" ■ . I 

Your fitter afked me, when I thought you 
would be in town ? 

%The Cyprians afked me, why I wept ? 

I alked him, wherein the authority of the, 
king confifted ? 

Queftion. Whether anger ought to be fup^ 
prefled entirely, or only to be confined within 
the bounds of moderation * ? 

Afk yo\ir learned friend, why the Greeks^ 
joined a verb of the fingular number, to a plu- 
ral noun of the neuter gender ? 



* Enfiklo^s speaker^ b. iv« c. x* 
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5, The foregoing fentences are not interroga- ' 
tive, and therefore fhould be terminated 
by a period. To give them the interro- 
gative form, they fhould be expreiled in this 
manner: 

YOUR father faid to me. When have you 
heard from Madras ? 

When, faid your fiftcr, do you think my 
brother will be in town ? 

The Cyprians laid to me^ Why do you 
weep? 

I proppfed this queftion to him : Wherein 
does the authority of the king confift ? 

Queftion. Whether ought anger ta be fup-^ 
preflbd entirely, or only confined within the 
bounds of moderation* ? 



• See LowTH^s Grammar, p. 144. edit. 1783, where a very 
proper diftindtion is made between explicative^ or declarative, 
and interrogative (entenceu 

a Defire 
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Defire your learned iriend to anfwer this 
qucftion : Why did the Greeks join a verb of 
the fingular number to a plural noun of the 
neuter gender ? 

In this form the foregoing fentences are di- 
refk queftions, and require a point of interro- 
gation after them. 



6. Though the former mode of expreffion is 
more ufual, and perhaps more eafy and fa- 
miliar, it is very obfervable^ that the latter 
is the form, conftantly employed by the 
facred writers. ^ 

EXAMPLE. 

THIS is the record of John, when the 
Jews fent priefts and Levites from Jerufalem, 
to a(k him, who art thou ? And he confefled, 
and denied not ; but confefled, I am not the 
Chrift. And they afked him. What then ? 
Art thou Elias ? And he faith, I am not. 
Art thou that prophet? And he anfwered. 
No*. 



John i« 29, 20, 2Z« 

F 3 TVik^ 
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This is an idiom of the oriental ftyle, and 
feems to give us a more lively and animated 
reprefentation, than our ordinary method of re- 
lating the fubftancc of a converfation in the 
third perfon. 



C H A W 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of an EXCLAMATION. 



« T7XCLAMATION is the voice of 
nature, when flie is agitated, amazed, 



E 

or tranfported. 



. \ 



^^ In reading, it requires an elevation of the 
voice, as the term exclamation implies ; and 
fuch a pauie, as may feem to give room for a 
momentary refIe6Hon •." 

In the higher poetry, in which all the fenti- 
ments and pafiions of the human mind are 
ufually dcfcribed with energy and pathos, a 
point of exclamation is not improperly u(ed 
after words or fentences, which exprefs any 
kind of emotion. 



* latrod. to the Study of polite Literature. 

F 4 \* kx^^Nsi. 
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i» A note of exclamation after an addrefi, a 
gratulation, invoc^tipn, fupplication, &c. 

O STAY ! oh pride of Greece ! Ulyffes, ftay ! 
O ceafc thy courfe, and liftcn to our lay * I 

Hail, Dian, hail I— T*hc huntrefs of the groves 
So Hiines raajeftic, asd fo lately moves f • 

Come^ ever welcome, and thy Aiccour lend I ^ 
Oh, eT*ry (acred name in one— my friend ( I 

O Jove fvpfeme ! whom men and gods revere t 
' And tboti, whofe luftre gilds the rolling fphere \ \ 

€Mi1 Ictfbft pity touch thygenVout mind|| I 



%. Expreffions of joy, tranfport, love, admi- 
ration, &c. 

LIGHT of my eyes I he com^s ! unhop*d-for joy ^[ ! 



• Po»E, Odyf. xii. aai. f ^^^ v»- '79- X I^»^- 
xxii. »25. S IbJ4. wi. 14^- II ^^^^ ^^» *'*• 

f[ Ibid* zyii. 52^ 
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t 

I am thy father. — O my fon I my fon * ! 

Oh deareft, moft reverM of womankind t • 

What winning graces t wkat majeftic niien ! i 
She moves a goddcis, and Hie looks a qnctn 1 1 



3. Expreffions denoting pity or anxiety, fui 
ardent wiih, or a pathetic farewel. 

ALAS; poor ghoft§! 

Too daring prinee ! ah, whither doft thou run ! 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and fon |t ! ^ 

Qh ! had we hoth our humble ftate maintaia*d| 
And iafe in peace and porerty remained ^ I 

Farewel I and erer joyful may^ft thoo be, 

Nor break the ;tranfport with one thought of me 1 . 

But ah, Ulyffes •• I 

> • 

* Fovz, Odyf. zvf. 206. f Ibid*xvii. 56. % Pof Z, 
n. til. 267. § Hamlet, i. 8. || Pop£, B. vi« 510. 

^J PxTT, ^n. liu 83a. •♦ Po»r, Odyf. y. 2«i. 

.. . F S 4* Terror, 
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4« Terror, lamentation, defpair. 

ANGELS and minifters of grace defend us • f 

Alas ! what hofpitable land, he cry*d> 

Or oh I , what ieas a wandering wretch will hide f ! 

So farewel hope ! and with hope, farewel fear ! 
Farewel renjorfe J I 

< • 
5. Contempt, abhorrence, indignation, threat- 

ning, imprecation. 

O MONSTER! mix'd of infolence and f^ar \ 
Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer § ! 

O alienate from God ! O fplrit accuril ! 
Forfakeitof all good ||f 

O void of faith I of all bad men the word ! 
RenownM for wifdom, by th^abufe accurft ^ 1 

Hence to thy fellows \ — dreadful (he began^ 
Go, be a beaft •» I 

. Arif<^,t blapl^ vengeance, from th' unhallowM cell ft ! 

< Hamlet, 1.7. -f- Pitt, >En. >i. 190. J Par. 

Loft, iv. io8, § Pope, IL i. 297^ |l Par. Loft. 

V. 877. . <|I Pqpe, 04yf. xvi. 43. ** Ibid. x. 381. 
ff Othello, ni. 8. 

■ .. .5 6. Vociferation. 
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6. Vociferation. 

A HORSE! a horfe I my kingdom for a horfe • t 

To arms! to arms ! the fierce virago ctlcs, 
And fwlft as lightning to the combat flies f. 

Reftore the lock ! (he cries ; and all around', 
. Reftore the lock ! the vaulted roofis rebound t. 

— ^ 1 fled, and cryM out, DEATH \ 

Hell trembled at the hideous name^ and figh'd 
From all her caves, and back refaunded, D£ATh§ ! 



In profe, the paffions are not delineated with 
the fame force and animation, as. they are in 
poetry ; and' confequently, the note of excla* 
mation is not fo frequently introduced. Yet 
ftill the fame fentiments and emotions, where- 
ever thby occur, require the fame punctua- 
tion. 



- * Shake 8> Rkh. III. z€tv, fc. 8. f Rape of the Lock, 
cant..v. 37, J lb. cant. v.. 103. ^ Par. Loft, iu. 

7S7. ' ' ' ' 

F 6 The 
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The difference between an interrogative and 
an exclamatory fentence is, in fome cafes, al- 
moft imperceptible. The following is perhaps 
the only line, which can be drawn between 
them. 



7. A fentence, in which any wonder or admi- 
ration is expreiled, and no answer either 
£XP£CT£D or IMPLIED, is properly ternai- 
nated by a note of exclamation. 

ZXAMPLES. . 

HOW ridiculous are the cares of men ! 
How much vanity in their purfuits * ! 
With what fury do they worry one another ? 
How mifchievous are the etkAs of war ! 

How many are enchanted wUk an idle popu- 
larity ! 

But how pleaiing is true glory f 



* €«ns Iwiainwn ! t quantum eft in rebus inane ! 

PKikS. Sat* i. I* 

What 
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What is more amiable than virtue \ 

What a kflbti of benevglciice does Chriffi** 
anity inculcate \ 

Who can exprefs die noble a£b of the 

LORD*f 

What muft god himfelf be, when his worics 
are fo magnificent I 

8. A note of exclamation may be placed after 
SiK or Madam, when any fudden or vio- 
lent emotion is exprefled. 

EXAMPLES* 

SIR ! this language amazes me ! 
Madam ! I am thunderftruck I 

All the various paffions of the human mind, 
tenderneis, love» JEcfpedl, anger, difdain, &;c« 
may be indicated by the tone of the voice, 
with which thefe two words are pronounced* 



• PfaL cvL s# 

9* It 
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9. It may be aiked : What paufe is proper 
after an ironical expreffion ? 

In anfwer to this enquiry, it muft be ob- 
ferved, that there are two forts of irony, the 
grave and the exclamatory. The former may 
be terminated by a period \ the latter, by a 
note of exclamation. 



EXAMPLES. 

FLORIQ was a delicate youth, fome- 
thing like Milo, who .carried a bull on his 
fhoulders, knocked him down with his lift, 
and then eat hfm for his breakfaft ♦. 

O excellent guardian of the (beep ! — a wolf! 



-Fair patrimony 



That I ntuft leave you, fons \ \ 



* De quo [Milone] hoc proditur, quod.idlu nudae manus 
taurum fecit vl^ttnam ; eumque fondunly qua madtaverat die 
abfuxnpfic folus, non gravatus. Super hoc nihil oubivm» 
Solin. c. 4. Athen. Deipnof. 1, <• 

\ Par. Loft, X. 8i^« ;. 

-^ ' Some 
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Some writers have aflerted ♦, but, I believe, 
without foundation^ that the Germans maric 
an ironical cxprefEon by inverting the note of 
exclamation thus : 

WHAT an admirable poet j 
What an exquifite mufician j 

We have no fuch mark of diftinftion ; be- 
caufe perhaps it may be fuppofed, that the cha- 
ra£ier of the perfon commended, the air of 
contempt, which appears in the writer, and 
the extravagance of the compliment, will fuf- 
ficiently difcover the irony, without any parti- 
cular notation t- However, what the cele- 
brated Le Clerc has fuggefted upon this fubjeA 
deferves confideration. It is- his opinion, that, 
unlefs a more proper mark could be invented, 
an ironical expreffion ought to be diftinguiihed 
by a note of exclamation. He accordingly 
recommends this point in (everal pailages in 
the ^neid. The claffical reader fliall have 
the fentiments of this learned writer in his own 
words : 



* Grienwood's £ng. Gram, part Hi. c. 5. Manson's 
Grammar. "" 

't' IronUy faya Quintilian, aut pronunciatlone intelligitura 
(^ut pcrfona, aut rei naturat 'Clb. vili. c« 6. 

. « In 
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'^ In Ironia idem fignum (niil quis maUet 
novum inveniri, quod in ceteris etiam adfe£ti« 
bus exprimendis fieri pofiet) re£Hus adpone- 
retur, quam omitteretur. Sic ^neid.i. 39^ ubi 
Junonis, ira aeftuantis, animus defcribitur: 

— Mene iacepto defiftere vi£bim ? 
Nee poflc Italia Tcucrorum avertere regem ? 
Quippc vetor fatis ! 

** Maiim poft fatis fignum Ironiae addere, 
quam leftori rem intelligendam relinquere, cum 
multi Hon intelligant, qu^ de re dixi, p. ii, 
fe6l. i. c. 16. § 24. Similiter pauUo p^ft-, 
verfu 49. 

—Ft ^uifquam numen Junonis adoret 
Prxterea^ aut fupplex aris impooat hooorcml 

*< Praeftat fignum Ironicae exclamationis, 
ejufque indignatione miftae, addere, quam in* 
terrogationis, quae hie nulla eft. Idem factum 
velim, poft vcrfum 95, ^^neidos iv. 

Sgregiam vero laudem, et fpolia ampla refertls 
Tuque puerque tuus ; magnum et memorabile nomeB, 
Una dola divumy ii fcexBina vi^a duorum eft ! 

• ^ 

*' Non fum'nefcius ex re ipfa fatis Kquere, 
efle hie irontam; fed nihil vetat figno hoc 

^ qiioque 



Ik. 
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quoque indicari ; et funt loca, ut diximus, 
ubi omnes figuram non vident */' 

With refpefl: to thefe and other fimilar paf- 
iages, which may be occafionally introduced^ 
the obfervations of this excellent author are 
certainly juft. But as it would be abfurd to 
ufe a note of exclamation, inftead of a period, 
at the end of every fentence, throughout a long 
ironical difcourfe, this point fhould not always 
accompany an irony, as its diftinguiihing cha* 
ra£leriftic. 

On this occafion^ it may not be improper to 
caution the young and unexperienced writer 
againft the immoderate ufe of exclamations. 
Whenever we fee a page in profe, profufely in^ 
terfperfed with points of admiration, we gene- 
rally find it full of unnatural reveries^ rants, 
and bombaft. 

The facred writings, and particularly the 
Ffalms, abound with expreffions of the warmefL 
piety, and the moft elevated defcriptions of the 
divine nature. On thefe fublime fubje(5ts, fa- 



* Cler* Art* Crk. p.iii. fe^. x« c. ii. § 19. 
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natics and enthufiafts would have ufed many 
rapturous exclamations. But our tranflators, 
in conformity to the fobcr majefly of the ori- 
ginal, have feldom introduced the note of ad- 
miration. And in this particular they deferve 
applaufe ; becaufe the rational and manly 
genius of true religion does not confift in ex- 
clamations, flights, and ecftaiies ; but in calm- 
nefs and compofure, in energy of thought, and 
the plain, unafFcdted language of fmcerity and 
truth. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of a PARENTHESIS. 

A PARENTHESIS [from TApirr/^HitA/, 
interpono five obiter infero] is a claufe, 
containing fome neceflary information, or ufe* 
ful remark, introduced into the middle of a 
fentence obliquely, which may be omitted^ 
without injuring the conftru£lion. 

On fome occafions parenthefes may have 
a fpirited appearance, as prompted by a cer- 
tain vivacity of thought, which can glance 
happily afide, as it is going' along. But, in 
genera], fhey have a difagreeable efFeft, being 
a fort of wheels within wheels, fentences in the 
midft of fentences, a perplexed method of dif* 
pofing of fome thought, which the writer has 
not the art to introduce in its proper place *. 

* Blair, l«e^. xi. p. 222. 
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Elegant writers will' endeavour to avoid the 
frequent ufe of parenthefes. 

In reading or fpeaking, a parenthefis re- 
<fuires a moderate depreffion of the voice, and 
a quicker pronunciation, with a paufe fome* 
thing longer than a comma. 



It If the incidental claufe be fhort, or per* 
fe^ly coincide with the reft of the fen<- 
tence, it is not neceilary to ufe the paren* 
thetical characters, but only to enclofe it 
by two commas. 



EXAMPLES. 



THE fun, fays Anaxagoras, is a red-hot 



iron *. 



* 'Otn'o; t\ty§ rw h>4W fxv^fw ctvat hAievfVit km fAtJ^n rue 
1U)^»novnTm), Dxog. Laert. 1. ii. c. 3. The author of^ 
Hudibras alludes to this paflage in the following lines : 

For Anaxagoras long agone 
Saw hills, as well as youy i* th* moon \ 
And held the fun was but a piece 
Of red-hot iron, as big as Greece. 

Qaat9 ill. 

The 
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The fun, according to fome ancient philo* 
fophers, quenches his flames in the ocean *• * 

The ancients, for want of telefcopes, formed 
many abfard notions of the heavenly bodies. 

The fun, as modem aftronomers have de- 
monftrated, is placed in the centre of our 
iyftem. 

Every planet, as the Creator has made no- 
thing in vain, is moft probably inhabited. 

Every ftar, if we may judge by analogy, is 
a fun to a fyftem of planets. 



* St ■ ABO, 1. ill. p. 138. edit. 1620. Milton fays poe- 
tically, 

TKe fim 

Sups with the ocean. 

Par. Loft, V. 426. 



a.TV^ 
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2. The parenthetical characElers are frequently 
ufed, where they feem ta be unnecefiary. 

EXAMPLES. 

JESUS faw two brethren, cafting a net 
into the fea : (for they were fifhers.) 

Infomuch that (if it were poffible) they (hall 
deceive the very eledl. 

He found them aileep again ; (for their eyes 
were heavy :) neither knew they what to an* 
fwer him. 

They led him unto the brow of the hill 
(whereon their city was built) that they might 
caft him down headlong. 

Then came to him certain of the Sadducees 
(which deny there is any refurrefiion) and 
they aiked him. 

The fervants and officers had made a fire of 

coals; (for it was cold:} and they warmed 

themfelves. 

' Put 
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Put on therefore (as the eleft of God, holy 
and beloved) bowels of mercies. 

Raife up (we pray thee) thy power •• 

Innumerable as the ftars of night. 
Or (ftars of morning) dew-drops f. 



-By bis fide 



(As in a glift'ring zodiac) hung the fword J;, 
Now length of fame (our fecond life) is loft §. 
But when (by wifdom won) proud Ilion burn*d ||, 
Speak you (who faw) his wonders in the war fl^. 

In thefe and other flmhar paflages, the com- 
mon points would be fufficient. Aldus Ma- 
nutius fays very properly: '' Unum hoc tacere 
non pofllim, inepte facere, qui hsec parenthefi 
, includunt : ut putOj ut res indicate ut a ma- 



* Mat. iv. 1 8. Com. Prayer, Bafkcrv. edit. 1762. 
Mat. xxiv. 24. Mar. xlv. 40. Luke iv. 29. Luke xx. 27. 
John xviii. 18. Colof. iii. 12. Com. Prayer^ Bafkerv. edit. 
Colle£^ 4 Sund. in Advent, Bafkerv. 

- f Par. Loft, V.745. % Ibid. xi. 246. § PoT£, 

Eft*, on Crit. 480. II Pope, Odyf. iii. 159. ^ Ibid. 

Iv. 334* 

joribus 
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jarikus acapimus^ ptod equidem facile inUU 
lexeriniy et Amilia ; quae fi femicirculo diftin^ 
guantur, aut faltem pun£lo et femicirculo> 
fatis erit ♦." 



3, Wheo the intervening claufe is a deviation 
from the general tenor of the fentence, and 
particularly when it confifts of maily terms, 
it may be enclosed as a parenthefis. 

EXAMPLES. 

NATURAL hiftorians obferve (for whilft 
I am in die country, I niufl fetch my allufions 
from thence) that only the male birds have 
voices f • 

Peter flood up in the midft of the difciples, 
and faid (the number of the names together 
were [was] about an hundred and twenty) 
Men and brediren %. 



* Isterpungendi Ration p. 5. 
t Sped. No 128. 
t Ads u X5« 

Hear 
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Hear ye my defence, ^ich I make now 
unto you. (And when they heard, that he 
fpake in the Hebrew tongue to them, they 
kept the^ more filence, and he faith) I am 
verily a man, which am a Jew ♦. 

Digressions in the New Teftament, which 
interrupt the courfe of the narrative, are gene- 
rally diftinguifhed by the parenthetical charac* 
ters. See Mat, i; 22, 23, ix. 2C, 2r, 22» 
Rom, ii. 13, 14, 15, &c. 



When the incidental fentence is not only 
introduced obliquely, but happens to be in- 
terrogatory or exclamatory, and, in that 
refped, different from the context, the pa- 
renthetical marks feem to be neceflary, and 
to have a confiderable ufe in diredling the 
eye and the voice of the unexperienced 
reader. 



Some infernal fpiiit, fecn 



Hitherward bent (who could have thought?) cfcap'd 
' The bars of hell f. \ . . 



• . ^^ _.^ 

* Aa« xxii. I, 2, 3. f Par. Loft, Iv. 79V 



^-XV^t. 
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■■ " ' ' The harmony 
(What could it lefsi when fpirits immortal (ing \) 
Sufpended hell *• 

■ « I ■ I Which they not obeying^ 
IncurrM (what could they lefs ?) the penalty f • 

And wal the ranfom paid ? It was ; and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more ?} for you {• 

To gain a pofthumous reputation, is to favtf 
four or five letters (for what is a name ht* 
fides?) from oblivion. 

More iof ely than t*andora, whom the gods 
EndowM with all their gifts (and O, too like 
In fad event !} when to th^unwifer fon 
Of Japhety brought by Hermes, ihe enfnar^d 
Mankind §. 

Atidto our feed (O hapkfs Cctd )} derived ||. 
And whirl us (happy riddance !) from ourfelyes ^i 



♦ Par. toft, ii. 55a. f IWd. x. 14* t Yovnci 

Kight Thoughts, 4. § Miltoh, Par. Loft, iv. 7144 

8 lb. »• 965. ^ YoVNC, Night Thoughts, a. 

Conftder 
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Confider (and may the confideration fink 
into yourliearts !) the fatal confequences of a 
wicked life. 

King James wrote a treatife (what could be 
more ridiculous!) on the heinous sim of 
ufing tobacco*. 

Haud procul inde, citae Metium in diver(a qnadrigae 
Diftulerant (at tu di£^i»> Albaiie, maneres !) 
Kaptabatqilie viri mendacis vifcera Tullus f . 

Quintiiian obferves, that there are both a 
jparenthefis and an apoftrophe in thefe lines %. 



• Entitled, « A Counterblafte to Tobacco," The royal 
^dant reprcfents thoft, who ufe tobacco, as guilty of ** great 
Yaojtie and uhcleannelfe, of finfuH and fbamefuU luft |** and 
concludes his inveftive in thefe terms : " It is a cuftom loath- 
fome to the eye, hateful to the nofe, harmful! to the braine^ 
dangerous to the lungs; and, in the black iiinkin^ fume 
thereof, neareft refembling the horrible %gian fmoake of the 
^it that is bottoraleffc." King James's Works, p. 212. 

'I* i£n» viii* 641* VideCLi&Rlc* Art« Crit. p* ui« f* u 
c. ii» § iS. 

J-Q^iNTlt. ix» 3. 



G 2 v^^^ 
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5. The parenthetical marks are fometlmes ne» 
ceflary to prevent confusion, or an am- 
BiGuiTY in the conftru£lion of a fentence^ 



EXAMPLES. 

WHOSOEVER eateth leavened bread 
(that foul fhall be cut oiFfrom Ifrael) from the 
firft day until the feventh day *• 

They fought to lay hold on him (but they 
feared the people) for they knew, that he had 
fpoken the parable againft them f. 

They faid, who fhall roll us away the ftone 
irom the door of the fepulchre ? (and when 
4hey looked, they faw that the ftone was rolled 
away) fpr it was very great J. 

I iay unto you, that Elias is indeed come 

* Exod. xxu I-5. This traafpofieion is in the Hebrew text, 
and in the Septuagint ; but is re^lified in our tranflation* 

'I* Mar. xii« ia« 

) Mar. xri. 3, 4. In the Cambridge MS, the laft claufe, 
«« for it was very great,^* i|BlBediately follows the ^ueftion, u 
H^ icnft rebuild* 
: : ' (and 
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(and they have done unto him whatfocver they 
lifted) as it is written of him *. 

This man purchafed a field, with the re- 
ward of iniquity; and falling headlong, he 
bnrft afunder in the midft, and all his bowels 
gufhed out. (And it was known unto all the 
dwellers at Jerufalem, infbmuch as that field is 
called in their proper tongue Aceldama, that Is 
to fay, the field of blood.) For it is written 
in the book of Pfalms t» 



* Mar. ix. X3. This parenthcfisifeems to be necdTarjr} u 
the prophets do not any where foretel the ill-treatment, which 
John the Baptift received from Herod and the Jews, Some 
wnten> efpecially Whlf^on, in vindication of their own mif* 
taken interpretation, rafhly imagine, that the pafi*age*in Ma- 
lachiy ch. iv. 5, 6. which is here alluded to by the evangelift, 
has been mutilated by the Jews. Vide Wollii Comment* 
Philolog. de Parenthefi facra, p. 127. Lipf. 1726. Wh^st* 
£{r. towards reftor. the true Text of the O. T. p. 105. 

-f- A^ i. 18, 19, 20. The nineteenth verfe is an obierva- 
tion, inferted by the hiftorian. Peter would not have called 
tiie language of Jerufalem, ** tbeir proper tongue,'* when he 
himfelf fpoke the fame dialect. Nor would he have explained 
the word << Aceldama** to the difclples, who muft have known, 
the meaning of it, as well ^i himfelf. But it was natural for 
the evangelift, who was a native of Antioch, and wrote for the* 
information of the Chriftian world in general, to throw in 
thefe circumftantlal obfervations. VideCLXtic* Art. Crit* ^ 
f. ill. f. z. c. II. 

G 3 6, Some 
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6. Some writers on pundluatlon maintain, that 
the parenthetical marks fhould be accom- 
panied with every point, which the fenfe 
would require, if the parenthefis were 
omitted. But the comma, if not the femi- 
colon and the colon, is fuperfluousj be- 
caufe the paufe, which is neceflarily made 
at the beginning and the end of the pa- 
renthefis, while the reader or the fpeaker is 
giving his voice a different modulation, is, 
at leaft, equal in time to a comma, and is 
fufficiently marked by the parenthetical 
charafiers, without the addition of that 
point *• In this cafe, the comma is in- 
deed frequently and very properly omitted 
in books, which^ in general, are accurately 
printed* 

S X A M P L E S» 

JUDAS faith unto him (not Ifcariot) 
JLrord, how is it, that thou wilt manifeft thyfelf 
imto us, and not unto the world f t 

-* Ipfa enim parenthefis eft interpun^o*. Vzrkxius dc 
Orthog. Latlna. Roinse> X747*. 
*): John 3UT.. ^^^ 

Nicodemus 
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Nicodemus faith unto him (he that came 
to Jefus by night, being one of them) Doth 
our law judge any man, before it hear him*? 

Know ye not, brethren (for 1 fpeak to them 
that know the law) how that the law hath do* 
minion over a man, as long as he liveth f ? 

Know then this truth (enough for man to know) 
<< Virtue alone is happinefs below }•** 



This prophetic difcernment not only prc- 
fents them the barren profpe£l of futurity (a 
profpedl not hid from the meaneft of men) but 
(hews thoie events^ which are likely to attend 



• John VI i. 50. 

f Rom. vii, i.— • k/mc— «t* ^o" XJI«niif ??• The law, as 
long as it lives, fubfifts, or is in force. 

} Eflay on Man, b. iv. 309. 

§ Hakrxs, Hermes, b. i. c. 7. p* iii« 



G 4 Many 
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Many of the foregoing parenthefes, and 
others of a fimilar conftruftlon, embarrafs the 
periods, in which they occur ; are utterly in- 
confiftent with accuracy and elegance of ftyle ; ' 
and ihould be carefully avoided. 



%• ' 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of a J) A&By cr a Jhort horizontal liney in 

writing* 

THE dafli is frequently ufed by haffy and 
incoherent writers, in a very capricious 
and arbitrary manner, inftead of the regular 
potnt. The proper ufe of it is, where the fen- 
tence breaks ofF abruptly ; where the fenfe is 
fufpended \ where a fignificant paufe rs re- 
quired ; or where there is an unexpcdbcd turn 
in the fentiment *. 



* See other ufcs of the Dafh undec the article iLtiPSiSji, 
m the APPENDIX, chap. ii,. 



G 5 EXAMPLES. 
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BXAMPLBS. 

J. Where the fcntence breaks oflF abruptly^ 

BUT oh! Ulyfles— deeper than the rcft^ 
' That fad idea woundt my anxious breaft * I 

1i thou beefi he — ^but oh ! how fallen f ! 

Whom I — but firft Y\\ calm the wavea again %^ 
Nothing, my Lord, or if— I know not what §. 
Put out the light, and then— Put out the light || } 

The latter part of this line is a fudden ftare 
of thought, introducing fome refle&ions on the 
murder of Defdemona ^ and ihould be printed 
with a note of interrogation. 



• P0PX9 Odyf. iv* 130, 

'\ Par. Loft, b. i. 84. 

X Pitt, Mn. b. i. 185. 

\ Sraxzspzakk, Othello, a^ iii* fc« 4^^ 

I Ikid« aft v» k* 6» 

%. Whcfc 
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2. Where the fenfe is fufpended, and continued 
after a fhort interruption. 

DRAW, archers ! drawl — j6\xr arrows to the head* ! 

The latter part of this line is an after- 
thought. Garrick ufed to paufe very properly, 
where the dafh is here infertcd. The ardor 
and impetuofity of Richard is more naturally 
and forcibly exprefled, by this diviflon of the 
fentence, than by the regular pronunciation of 
the words, in their grammatical conne(9Jon, 

Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head. 



3. Where a iignificant paufe is required. 

LORD Cardinal ! if thou think'ft on heaven^s bllfs. 
Hold up thy hand, make iignal of that hope. 
He dies, and makes no fign f ! 

As an interval of filence, or a folemn paufe, 
is abfolutely necefiary after the pronunciation 
of the fecond line, the dafh or break may be 
ufed in this place, with great propriety* 

* Shakzstzark, Rich. III. a£t v. fc. 7. 
f Id. Hen. VI. 2d part, a^ ill. fc. lo. 

G 6 4. Where 
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4« Where there is an unexpefted turn in the 
; fendment^ or a fort of epigrammatic 
point« 

HERE tlioiri great An na, whom three realms obey». 
Ddft fometimes counfel take— >and fometimes tea** 

But in At«h hys^ as neither ebb nor flow» 
CowreBly cold, and regularly low. 
That (hunning faultSj^ one quiet tenor keep ; 
We cannot blame indeed — but we may flecp f . 

Herb lies the great— -—fahemarbley wheve*? 
Nothing but fordid duft lies here. 

The laft couplet contains a beautiful apo^ 
ftrophc. 



* Pope, Rape of the Lock^ cant. iii. 7* 
-{* Id. Sifay on Crit. Tcr. 259* 



In 
/ 
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In treating of the dafli, and the propriety of 
its application, it niay not be improper to fub- 
join a critical conjeflure on the following paf^ 
fage in Horace, where, it feems, this mark of 
fufpenfion may be properly infcrted. 

O, quae beatam^ diva, tenes Cyprum, et 
Mcmphin carentem Sithonia nive, 
Kegina, fublimi flagello ■ 
Tange Chloen femel arrogantem. 

LH). ili. od. 25« 

Carentem Sithonia niveh not an unmeaning 
phrafe, as fome readers may imagine : it fig- 
nifies, with great propriety, that there was no ' 
coldnefs where Venus refides. Horace men- 
tions the cold of Thrace j becaufe Chloe was 
probably of that country j for according to 
fome editions, fhe is elfewhere called Threjfa 
Chl^, She feems to have treated him with 
fome kind of difdain \ for in another ode he 
fays :' Vitas hinnuleo me Jimilis^ Chloe ; and he 
fufficiently intimates, that fhe was tyrannical, 
when he tells us. Me Chloe regit. 

But obferve his imbecillity F He folemnly in- 
vokes^ goddefs to punifh the arrogance of this 
imperious lady. The ftroke is, as it were, 
5 impending. 
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impending, and we are in pain for the fair 
criminal ; when the lover inftantly relents, and 
defires fhe may be— tenderly treated: 

TANGE SEMEL *• 

Sanadon, who obferved the import of tange 
femel^ does not feem to have fufficiently at- 
tended to the ftriking oppofition between thefe 
two words, and the menace, exprefled by the 
phrafe immediately preceding, sublimi fla- 
G^LLO. Yet on this oppofition, this unex- 
peded turn of fentiment and pai&on, the whole 
beauty of the paflage depends. 



* A remark to the fame purpole was made in the Stu- 
»XMT by the author of this EfTay, which is miirepre(ented« 
IB « tranilation of Hqrace by Ms. D. 



T H 1 
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THE CONCLUSIOlf. 

THESE rules, I muft confefs, are liaUc 
to toME exceptions, and are not fuiEcient to 
dire& the learner in every imaginable com* 
bination of words and phrafes. It would in- 
deed be impoffible to frame fuch a fyftem of 
rules, as fhould comprehend the whole extent 
of our language. But the foregoing remarks 
and examples will enable any one, of a tolera- 
ble capacity^ to form a competent idea of this 
important fubje(5t ; and to divide his fentences^ 
both in reading and writing, with greater ac« 
curacy and precifion, than they are uliially di» 
vided in the generality of books, wherein the 
pun£iuation is arbitrary and capricious> and 
founded on no general principles* 



APPENDIX. 
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CHAP. I. 



Of th USE ^CAPITAL LETTE&S. 



TH E Hebrew and other oriental alphabets 
have no diftinftion between great and 
fmall letters; and the Greeks and Romans 
for a long time made ufe of only capitals in 
their writings. 

It was ufual with our anceftors, both in 
writing and printing, to begin every noun with, 
a capital. But this cuftom, which was al- 
ways troublefome, and not in the leaft ufeful 
or ornamental, is now entirely difcontinued ; 
and fmall letters are ufed in all common words. 

It 
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It is however very proper to begin with a 
capital. 



1. The firft word of every book, chapter, 
letter, note, or any other piece of writing. 

2. The firft word after a period ; and, if 
the two fentences be totally indepen- 
dent, after a note of interrogation or excla- 
mation. 

But if a number of interrogative or excla- 
matory fentences are thrown into one general 
group ; or if the conftruAion of die latter fen- 
tences depends on the former, all of them, ex- 
cept the firft, may begin with a fmall letter : 
as. 

How long, ye fimple ones, will ye love 
iimpKcity? and the fcorners delight in their 
fcorning ? and fools hate knowledge * ? 

Alas I how difFVent I yet how like the fame f ! 



* Prov. i. 21. See other examples^ ch. vi. § i. 
f Porx> Il.xxU.U ia9» 



3. The 
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3. The appellations of the Deity : as, God, 
Jehovah, the Almighty, the Supreme Being, 
the Lord, Providence, the Mefliah, the Holy 
Spirit. 

« 

4* Titles of honour and refpeft in direft 
addrefles ♦ : as, your Highnefs, your Grace, 
your Lordfhip, your Excellence^ my Lord, 
xnj Lady, Sir, Madam* 

5. Proper names of perfons, places, ftreets, 
mountains, rivers, . fhips, months, days of the 
week : as, George, London, the Strand, the 
Alps, the Thames, the Centaur, April, Sun« 
day. 

6. Adje^ves^ derived from the premier 
names of places : as, Grecian, Roman, Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Alpian. 

7. The' titles of books : as. Pope's Rape of 
the Lock, Swift's Tale of a Tub, Thomfon's 
Seafons. 

8. Words of particular importance : as, 
the Reformation, the Reftoration, the Revolu- 
tion. 

* Tiitf rale may admit of fome yariation. 

g. The 
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9» The firft word of every line in poetry* 

10. The firft word of a quotation, intro* 
daced after a colon, or in a direfl form, thus : 
Pythagoras fays, « Reverence thyfelf." But 
when a quotation is brought in obliquely after 
a comma, a capital is unneceiTary : as, Plato 
o^ferves, " that God geomctriaics*,** 

11. The pronoun I, and the interje£Uon O, 
a^e written in capitals: as^ I write» Hear, 
O heavens ! 

^ It is fomething remarkable, that in OTHElt 
languages, the pronoun of the firft perfon fin- 
gular is ufually written with a fmall letter : as, 
%yitj Gr. ego, Lat. Ic, Ssuc. je^ Fr. io, ItaK 
yo> Span, eu^ Port, ich. Germ, ik, Dut. 

We feem to be the only people, who have 
dignified the little hero vdth a capital. 

Maittaire, in his Englilh Grammar,, printed 
in 1 712, and fome other writers, have u^d the 
fmall i ; but it is not probable, that this me« 
thod will ever be generally adopted* 

* Plato dixifTe creditur> Deum iprum >'iA'/(4iTpiiy. E&asmz 
A4ag. p» jiQf edit* 1629. 

CHAP, 
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C HAP. II. 

Characters in grammar ^ rhetoric^ and 

poetry^ ixplained. 

/ 



A Poftrophe 
•*^ Aftcrilk 




Brace 


\ 


Caret 


A 


Cedilla 


9 


Crotchets 


[ J 


DiaereiiS or dialyfis] 


•• 


EUipfis — 


or 


Hyphen 


- 


Index 


tt^ 


Obeliflc 


t 


Paragraph 


V 


Quotation 


CC »9 


Sedion 


§ 



A.<QMtit 



A ^ 
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Acute accent " 

Grave 

Circumflex 

Spiritus afper 

Spiritus lenis 

Long fyllable 

Short fyllable 



An Apoftrophe ' [from «tTorpg^«, avertoj 
In grammar, denotes the turning away or the 
omiflion of one or more letters : as, 'tis for it 
is, th' for the, tho* for though, Til for I will, 
lov'd for loved > e'en for even, hcj^v'n for hea- 
ven, fe'nnight for fevennight, o'clock for on 
the clock, rking's palace for.kixiges palace* 

King's is the genitive or pof&flive cafe* 
We have derived this termination from our 
Saxon anceflors. In the Saxoa language there 
are fix, or, according to fome grammarians, 
feven declenfions j and three of them form the 
genitive Angular, by taking es : as. Smith, 
fmithes ; andgit, andgites [underftanding] word, 
Wordes. Upon this principle the Saxon writers 
fay, Titus, gen. Titufes j Ninus, Ninufes ; 

2 Julius, 
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Julius, Juliufes ; Hannibal, Hannibales ; God^ 
Godes ; Chrift, Chriftes ; man, mannes* 
Gower, Chaucer, and other ancient authorSj 
ufe the fame termination I as, Goddes folke^ 
worldes welth, kynges lawe^ ladyes name, 
knyghtes tales, Cupides bo^, &c. Inftead of 
the / we now ufe an apoftrophe f * 

An Afteriik or little ftar ♦ direfts the readef 
to fome note in the margin^ or at the bottom 
of the page. Two or three afterifks generally 
denote theomiffion of fome letters in a word, 
or of fome bold or indelicate expfeilion) or 
fome defeA in the manufcript. 

A Brace | is ufed in poetry, at the end 
of a triplet^ or diree lines^ which have the fame 

rhyme : as. 

Waller was fmooth ; but diyden taught to }oin •% 
The varying verfe, the full-refounding line, I 

The long, majeftic inarch> and energy divine t» j 



^^mmm^^im 



f See ObfervatioAS on the fign of the poflefllve cafii in 
the Critical Review for Jan. 1777 ; and in the Biographical 
Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer, p. 47 7> by the author of this Eflay. 

X ForXy Imit. of Hor. 1. ii. ep. Xk 

' Braces 
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Braces are alfo ufed to conneifl a number of 
words with one common term, and are merely 
calqulated to prevent a repetition in writing or 
printing. 



A Caret a [from careo, to want] Ihews 
the place, where a letter or word, omitted by 
miftake, and written^ above the line, is to be 
introduced* 



Cedilla or Cerilla 9, in fome French words, 
IS a curve line under the letter c, before a, o, u, 
fhewing, that it has the found of s, whieh it 
always has before e and i, and not that of k : 
as, for9a he forced, gan^on a boy, re^u re- 
ceived i pronounced, forfa, garfon, reiTu. 

The cedilla was formerly ufed by Spanifh 
writers for the fame purpbfe ; but it is thought 
fuperfluous, by feveral modern grammarians ♦, 
in the Spanifli language; and the z is ufed 
inftead of it. 



* Stitims^s Spaiu Crasgu p« xc^ cdlt« 1739* 

Crotchets 
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Crotchets or Brackets [ ] ferve to enclofe 
a word or fentence, which is to be explained in 
a note ; or the explanation itfelfj or a word 
or fentence, which is intended to fupply fome 
deficiency, or re£Hfy fome miftake : as» 



Pelides] Achilles, the fon of Pelcus. Ma- 
dam [from ma dame, Fr] a complimentary 
term, ufcd in addreffing ladies of every degree, 

** He reftores to [the inhabitants of] his 
ifland that trftnquiltty, to which they had been 
ftrangers, during his abfence *.*' A well wrote 
[well written] treatifc. 



The word dr fentence, included within the 
crotchets, is called a parathefis j and fometimes 

the chara6ter itfelf is diilinguifhed by the fame 

appellation. 



♦ Po?i, piifert. on the OdyflTcy, § 3. 

H Disrefis 
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Diaerefis " [from //«/fs«, divido] or Dta- 
lyfis [from J'lAWa^ diflblvo] is ufed when two 
vowels come together, and make two diftinS 
fyllables. In this cafe, thefe two points are 
ufually placed over the latter vowel : as, coeval, 
aerial, Simois, Bootes, Coos, liilus. 



Ellipfis — [from %hKH'7rei>y deficio] is ufed, 
when fome letters in a word, or fome words in 
a verfe, are omijtted : as, the k — g, for the 
king. 

The dafli is frequently ufed by rhapfodifts, 
inftead of the regular points. 



A Hyphen - [from J(p' |y, fub unum] is 
employed in connecting compounded words : 
as. Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-exiftence, felf-Iove, 
to-morrow. 

It is alfo ufed, when a word is divided, and 
the former part is written or printed at the end 
of one line, and the latter part at the beginning 
of another. In this cafe, it is placed at the 
end of the firft line, not at the beginning of 
the fecond, 

6 An 
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An Indiex or Hatid {|:5» points out a re- 
markable pafTage, or fomething that requires 
particular attention. 



An Obeliflc or Dagger f [from oCfAof, a 
fpit or dagger] refers to ibme marginal note j 
or, in didionaries, to fome obfolete or barba- 
rous word. 



A Paragraph ^ [from TrtpA^pa^«, adfcribo] 
denotes the beginning of a new fubjeft, or a 
fentence not connefted with the foregoing. 
This character is chiefly ufed in the Old and 
New Teftament. 



A Quotation " **. Two inverted com- 
mas are generally placed at the beginning of a 
phrafe or a pafTage, which is quoted or tran- 
fcribed from fome author, in his own words ; 
and two commas, in their diredl pofition, are 
placed at the conclufion : as. 

An excellent poet fays : 

** The proper ftuJy of mankind is man." 

Hz A Scdioa 
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A Seftion § [from fcco, to cutj is ufed in 
fome books for fubdividing a chapter into 
fmaller part&.. It feems to be made of ss, and 
to be an abbreviation of fignum fedionis, the 
fign of the fe£lion *. 



The acute accent ', in the Greek language, 
as Grammarians tell us, denotes an elevation 
of the voice. It is placed on long and Ihort 
fyllables vj^ithout diftindliori : on long fyllablcs 
in fu/x^if* ft«Twp, itopn/Vif ; and on Ihort ones in 
ft^dftit Btpd'wm, KAKdfjLn, Uip^ifovtij &c. 

The grave ^ fignifies a depreflion. It is 
however, ftri£Uy fpeaking, nothing more than 
the privation of the acute. This mark is 
placed on the laft fyllable only ; but is under- 
fiood on every fyllable, on v^rhich there is no 
accent ^ as on the latter fyllable of Tt/V7«. 

The circumflex ** marks an elevation and 
depreffion on the fame fyllable ; that is, a kind 



II ■ I F ■■ ■ III < II I II 
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• Martxkij LexiCrinvocePAKAGRArjius. 



of 
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of undulation or quavering of the voiqe *• It 
is placed on long fyllables only. 

This charafter was originally f formed By 
vniting the acute and the grave '\ Afterwards 
it was changed into the figure of the ancient 
/igma, placed horizontally "^ . Laftly, it was 
drawn in an undulatory form, in this manner "*. 
The modern circumflex feems to be an arbi- 
trary and unmeaning flourifh. 

Many volumes have been written concern- 
ing the antiquity of thefe accents X l but the 

time 



* Accentus acutus ideo infertus eft, quod acuat five eleret 
fyllabam ^ gravis, ideo quod deprimat aut deponat ; circum- 
flexus tbf qu6d deprimat atque acuau PkiscxAN. p* 1286, 
edit. Putfchii. 

"I* PmiMATT on Accents, p. 2i. Vocalls A longa, A bre- 
riu Spiritus !• A afper, i lenis. Accentu^ A^ gravis. A' 
acutus, A ^ ** circumflexus, ante Chr« 500 inter poetaa 
fuper voces dubias depi^i, et encliticas et rEo ; fed A. D. 306 
fuper omnes in le^ionariis Chriftianis. Bxrkarpi Orb. 
enid. Literat. tab. xxx. 

X See Gally^s Dilfertatlon againft pronouncbg jtbe Greek 
Language according to Accents, 1754. Fostxr^s E/Tay on 
Accent and Quantity, 1762 and 1763. Primatt's Defence 
of an accented Pronunciation of Greek Pcofe, 1764, Sec* 

The defign of Dr. Gally's Diflertation is to /hew, " that 
the modem way of placing accents in the ancient Greek Ian- 

H 3 8«a8« 
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time of their firft introduSion cannot be deter- 
mined with any precifion. It is probable, that 
fome accentual marks were ufed by the Greeks 
two or three hundred years before the birth of 
Chrift \ but they feem to have been, for a long 
time, confined to the fchools of the gramma- 
rians. Montfaucon, who afcribes the inven- 
tion to Ariftophanes, aflerts, that there is no 
appearance of them in manufcripts, which were 
written before the feventh century; that, in 
manufcripts of the feventh and eighth, they are 
frequently mifplaced, and often omitted j that 
in the two following centuries writers began to 
ufe them with more accuracy ; and that from 
this period, we may date their general intro- 

duilion *. 

The 



guage is wrong; becaufe it is, i. very arbitrary and ancertaJnf 
2. contrary to analogy, reaibn, and quantity } and, 3* con- 
trary to itfclf." 

The leading principle in Mr. Foftefs EiTay is a fuppofition^ 
t}iat the nature and power of the acute accent was only ta 
elevate die voice, without giving any prolongation of time to 
the accented fyllable ; and of the grave accent to deprefs it, 
without occafioning any contra^ion or quicker tranfition of 
the fyllables fo deprefTed. 

Mr. Primatt endeavours to prove, ** that Tcrfe and profe 
were read difterently ; the one according to quantity, the other 
by accent.^* p. laS, 

* Confuetudinem ver& defcribendi accentus oc fpiritus in 

feptionum 
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The PRESENT SYSTEM of Greek accents is 
cciitainly of modern date * ; and, it may be 
prefumed, is a ufelefs incumbrance on the lan- 
guage. The art of reading Greek by accent 
■ and quantity, at the fame time, is not likely to 
he introduced ; or if it fhould be attempted, it 
will be utterly impoflible to afcertain the ge- 
nuine tones, with which that language was 

pronounced by the ancient* Greeks, 

« 

The Romans feldom, if ever, ufed any to- 
nical or accentual marks f . 

At prefent, the acute is placed, in Latin 
J>ooks, on the laft fyllable of words, to which 
the enclitics, que, ve, ne, are annexed: asy 
laurufque, bellumve, decufne, &c<. 



feptimum circiter a Chrifto nato fxculum conferri pofTe vldetur* 
Nam codices quinti fextive feculi} quorum quidam notam tei^- 
poris prxferuntj lis proifus carent • • . In codicibus ejufdem 
[leptimi] aevi, accentus et fpiritus identldem omittuntur, neqmc 
tanta accuratione defcribuntur • • . Cum femel eorum ufus in- 
vedlus eft, alii accuratlus, alii ncgligentii^s, pro cujufque arbi- 
trio, accentus perfcribebant. Mon t f* Pabeog. Gracca, p. 2231 
^24, et alibi. 

* Spelmam*s Obfervations on. the Greek Accents, § 5* 
p. 18. 

f Foster's EiTay on Accent and Quantity, p. XJ5> edit. 
1763. 

H 4 The 
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The grave is employed to mark adverbs^! as, 
contra, late, uti, fubito, nimium \ the prepo- 
fitions a and e> &c. / 

The circumflex ferves to mark the ablative 
cafe of the firft declenfion, the genitive of the 
fcurth, the elifion of a letter or a fyllable, &c. 
and always denotes a long fyllable : as, hie 
mufa, hujus manus, virum for virorum, nofti 
for novifti) amarunt for amaverunt. 

• 

Of all the modern languages, the French 
has the greateft number of accents. Take, the 
following words as a fpecimen : L'epee, des- 
a-pr6fent, tete a tete, legerete, temerite, pr€- 
fere, p6n£tr^, repet6, ]nv€t6re, degenere, le 
general cut ete degoute, &c« Our language 
has happily efcaped this horrid incumbrance, 
aiid preferved a beautiful fimplicity. In Eng- 
liih the accentual , marks are only ufed in 
Ipelling-books and dictionaries, to mark the 
Syllables, which require a particular ftrefs of 
the voice in pronunciation. 

. This ftrefs is laid on long and fhort fyllables 
indifcriminately. In order to diftinguifh the 
one from the other, fome diftionary writers 
have placed the grav^ oh the former, and the . 

acute 



h 

k 
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acute on the latter, in this manner: MPnorj^ 
min'eral, lively, liv'id, riVal, riv'cr. *^ 



Spiritus Afper, an a(pirate \ is peculiar to 
the Greek language, and implies, that the, 
letters over which it is placed, ihould be pro- j 
nounced with a rough breathing, or as if they 
were preceded by an h. 

Among the ancient Greeks the H, that is,. 
the letter eta, fupplied this office : as, HEKA- 
TON centum, HOaOS via, for Ixatok, o/oc. 
This charafter, we are told, was afterwards*^ 
divided into two parts ^ the left fide t making 
the rough, and the right *I, the fmooth breath- 

From this c^iarafter the Latin t> and the- 



* Spirituum afperi et lenis Tchtmata et liter'a H, duas in partes ' 
^Wiiiy notavit Ariftophanes ^ ita ut pritna pars ejufdcni^cha- i* 
ra£teris afperum fi^iritum denotaret, fecuoda reiidua, tcnueni* « 
MoNTF. Palaeog. Grxca, p. 33. Scal. de Caufi)' Ling. , 
LhU c. 54« 

•f Oi/juai h iuu XV* tow H cw;^tiA^ rwMO'aa^ttt r§v^ vaXttivc 

^on Tt H itftyfo^a-u ** I think, the ancient Greeks repre- 
ibnted the afptrate by the letter H ; and therefore the Romans . 
f refix an H to all words, which are to be ^fplratedJ* At h k n. 
Deipnof* K rt* o. I2> p. 398, edit. X5S9* 

H S modern 
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fnodern languages, have borrowed their h : as, 
hora from ^Jp*, befperus from icrmfof^ 

r 

The Lenis ' denoted a fmooth breathins. 
Every word in Greek, which begins with a 
vowel, has either an afper or a lenis prefixed. 
The afper (hould be retained j but the lenis is 
abfolutely ufelefs. 



A long Syllable ". A fyllable is long, when 
the voice dwells longer upon it, than upon 
other fyllables in the fame word ; or when it 
rcfts upon a vowel or diphthong : as, Padolus, 
Cocytus, Eurlpus, Maufoleum, afylum, ho- 
rizon. 

A fhort Syllable " . A fyllable is fliort, 
when the voice pafles rapidly over the vowel : 
as, Caucafus, Lotophagi, Areopagus, Anti- 
podes. 

Demetrius Triclinius, who lived about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, having 
afcribed to the old Greek grammarians the in- 
vention of tones and fpirits, adds : ** Befides 
thefe, they invented this mark *, as the fign 

of 
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of a long fyllable, and this *" , as the fign of 
a fliort one ♦.'* 

Thefe marks are ftill ufcd in treatifcs of pro- 
fody, and in Latin dictionaries. 



Xtutt TMrri • DxMBT* Tricliit* in Pr«f» ad Ariftopha* 
nem* 



H6 C«.K^ 
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C H A p. HI. 

Jfhbreviationsy and fome technical terms^ relativt 

to hooks* 



Fol. TT^OLIO. A book is faid to be ir> 
folio, when one fheetof paper makes 



F 

only two leaves, or four pages. 



4to. Quarto, when one fheet makes foul 

leaves, or eight pages* 

♦ * 

Svo. 0£lavo^ eight leaves. 

lamo. Duodecimo,, tvkhe le;ayes>ufually called 
twelves* 

av» — —— ~ twenty-fcur feaves, ufuall; 
caUed tW€nty-fouFS* 

The 
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The Frontifpiece, the pifturc facing the title- 
page. 

The Title-page, the firft page of every book^ 
containing the title. 

The Running Title, the word or fentence at 
the top of every page. 

A Column. When the page is divided into 
feveral parts by a blank fpace, or a line 
running from the top to the bottom, each 
diviflon is called a column : as in bibles^ 
didtionaries, news-papers, &c« 

A, B, C, and A 2, A 3, &c. at the bottom of 
the page, are marks for dire£Hng the book- 
binder, in coUefling and folding the fheets. 

«t 
The Catchword^ the word at the bottom of 
the page, on the right hand, which is re- 
peated at the beginning of the next, in 
order to fhew, that the pages fitcceed one 
another in pcoper order. 

* 1 1 § I) references to notes in the margin. 

Thft 
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The Italic charafters were invented and intro- 
duced by Aldus Manutius, a celebrated 
Venetian printer, in the year 1501. They 
are fonietimes called curfive, from their 
refembling what is termed a running hand ; 
and fometimes Aldine, from the inventor. 

The Italic words in the Old and New Tefta- 
ment are thofe, which have no correipond* 
ing words in the original Hebrew or Greek ; 
but are added by the tranflators, to complete 
or explain the fenfe. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Jbbriviatiens of Latin words^ frequently found 
in frinUd books and manufcripts. 

Lib. T IBER, book. 

MS, J—' Manufcriptum, manufcript.^ 

MSS. Manufcripta, manufcripts. 

P. S. Poft-fcriptum, a poftfcript, or fomc- 
thing written afterwards. 

N. B» Nota bene, mark well, note, or ob«^ 
ferve. 

V. g. Verbi gratia, for inftance, if the ex- 
ample is but one word. 

e. g. Exempli gratia, for example. 

viz. Videlicet, namely. Viz. is a cor- 
rupt abbreviation. 
L e. Id eft, that is. 
V. Vide, fee, 

^ * Id. 
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Id. Idem, the fame [author]. 

Ibid. Ibidem, in the fame place [or bookj. 

N®« Numero, in number. 

q. d. Quafi dicas, as if you fhould fay. 

&c. Et caetera, and others. When this 
character is placed after a lift of 
men, it fhould be called et cxteri ; 
after a lift of women, et caeterae ; 
and after a variety of things in the 
neuter gender, et caetera, as it is 
ufually pronounced. 

y*. y*. The, that. It is probable^ that th,, in 
thefe abbreviations, was. originally 
exprefled by the Saxon )>, th ; ^nd 
that this charafter has gradually de- 
generated into y* 



CHvAP, 
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CHAP. V. 



Abbreviations in titles of honour. 



G*R. X^lEORGIUS Rex, George the 
Vjr King. 

K. G. Knight of the Garter. 

K. B. Knight of the Bath. 

K, T. Knight of the Thiftle.' 

S. T. P. Sacrae theologiae profeflbr, profeflbr of 
divinity : Latin terms for D. D. 

D. D. Doftor of divinity. 

M. D. Medicinae doftor, doiSlor of phyfic. 

LLD. Legum do£tor, doctor of laws, that 
IS, the canon and civil laws. 

J.U.D. Juris utriufque doftor, doftor of laws. 

B. D. Bachelor of divinity. 

A. M. Artium magifter, mafter of arts. 

A. a. 
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A* B. Artium baccalaureus, bachelor of arts. 

F, R.S. Fellow of thf royal fociety, 

R, S. S. Regiae focieta<:is focius, fellow of the 
royal fociety. 

S* A. S. Societatis antiquariae focius^ fellow of 
the antiquarian ibciety. 
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CHAP. VI. 



AbbriviatUni in chronology and giographj/* 



A. M, ANNO mundi, in the year of 
dCJL the world. 

Ant. Chr. Ante Chriftum, before tjic birth of 

Chrift. 

Olym. 1, 2, 3, &c. The olympiads. This aera 

begins in the year of the world 
3228 ; 776 years before the birth 
of Chrift ; and each olympiad 
contains four years. This mode 
of computation is ufed in the 
Grecian hiftory. 

A. U, C» Anno urbis conditae^ in the year 

after the building of Rome. This 
epocha commences 753 years be- 
fore the birth of Chrift ; and is 
generally ufed in the Roman hif- 
torjTc Varro. 

A. D^ 
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A. D. Anno Domini, in the year of our 

Lord. The Chriftian aera, ac- 
cording to Archbifhop Uflier, be- 
gins A. M. 4004. 

O, S» Old Style : the method of com- 

putation ufed in England before 
the year 1752; when feme er- 
rors jii the calendar were cor- 
t^&zi by a£l of parliament. 

N. S. New Style. 

A. M. Ante meridiem, in the forenoon. 
P. M. Pofl meridiem, in the afternoon. 
E,W.N.S. Eaft, weft, north, fouth. 

N.L. 4®. 5^ 7^^ North latitude, four degrees, 

5 minutes, 7 feconds. Every 
circle is fuppofed to be divided 
into 36Q parts, called degrees ; 
each degree, into 60 other parts, 
called minutes ; each minute, into 
60 feconds ; each fecond, into 
thirds, &c. The at the top of 
the figure probably reprefents the 
circle, which is thus divided. 



C H A P, 
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CHAP. VII. 

Abbreviations in arithmetic and comnurci* 

LIBRA, a pound in money. 
Solidus, a {billing. 

Denarius, [quod nummos denos aris va- 
lebat. Varro, 1. iv.] The Roman 
denarius was a filver coin, equal to 
ten ajfes^ or fcven pence three farthings 
of Englilh money. It is ufed in our 
law-books for a penny. Our tranf- 
lators render /</« J^npctptAy Luke x. 35, 
two pence, very improperly ; as thefc 
words give us a falfe idea of the good 
Samaritan's generofity. There is the 
fafne mifreprefentation. Mat. xviii. 28« 
XX. 2. xxii. 19. Mar. vi. 37. John 
vi. 7. 

b. Obolus [from the Attic oCoKe^] a half- 
penny. The obolus was the fixth 
part of the denarius ; in Engliih mo- 
ney, five farthings and one fixth. 

Q. Quadrans^ 
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Q. Quadrans, a farthing. The Roman 

qoadrans was the fourth part of the 
as^ and equal to about three quarters 
of a farthing. KoJ^pAvnrvf is tranf- 
lated a farthing. Mat. v. 26, The 
as [derived from aes, brafsj was 
the tenth part of the denarius, and 
equal to three farthings and one 
tenth, in Englifli money. 

Per cent. Per centum, by the hundred. 

Per an. Per annum, by the year. 

D°. Ditto [from detto, Ital.] the faid. 

N*. Numero, in number. 

1^ Libra, a pound j twelve ounces of 

Troy weight, ufed by goldfmiths, 
apothecaries, &c. and fixteen ounces 
of avoirdupois. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Mhriviatiom and charaSIers in medicinal 

prefcriptions^ 

5f. -QECIPE, take. 

ana, AXl From the Greek prepofition Avtii 
Qf eachy an equal quantity of feveral 
ingredients, 

f^. Libra, a pound, in apothecaries weight 

is twelve ounces. 

5 An ounce, or eight drams. 

3 A drachm, or three fcruples. Drachm 

is commonly written and pronoun- 
ced dram, 

^ A fcruple, or twenty grains. 

gr. A grain. There are 5760 grains in a 

pound. 

P. Pugillum, a pugil : that is, fuch a 

quantity of flowers, feeds, or the 
like^ as may be taken up between 
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the thumb and the two fore-fingers. 
It is accounted the eighth part of 
the manipule. 

M. Manipulus, a handful, or as much as 
a man can grafp in his hand at 
once. 

Cong. Congius, a gallon. 

Cochl. Cochleare, a fpoonful, that is, half 
an ounce of fyrups ; but only three 
drams of diftiUed waters *• 

Ss. Semis, half. 

Q. 6. Quantum fufEcit, a fufEcientquantity. 

Q. 1. Quantum libet, as much as you pleafet 

S. a. Secundum artem, according to the 
rules of art. 



• jAMEt*s Dlfpenf. p. 447, 
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CHAP. IX. 



0/* NUMERAL LETTERS. 



UMBERS are written two difFerent 
ways, by letters and by figures. 





Roman Numerals. 


Figurei. 


One 


I 


I 


Two 


II 


2 


Three 


III 


3 


Four 


IV 


4 


Five 


V 


S ' • 


Six 


VI 


6 : 


.Seven 


VII 


7 


Eight 


VIII 


$ 


Nine 


IX 


9 


Ten 


X 


10 . . 


Twenty 


XX 


20- • ■ / 


1 


1 


T\05\?J 
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Figures* 


Thirty 


XXX 


30 


Forty 


XL 


40 


Fifty 


L 


50 


Sixty 


LX 


60 


Seventy 


LXX 


70 


Eighty 


LXXX 


80 


Ninety 


XC 


90 


A hundred 


C 


100 


Two hundred 


CC 


20a 


Three hundred 


cec 


300 


Four hundred 


CCCC or CD 


400 


Five hundred 


Dor ID 


500 


Six hundred 


DC 


600 


Seven hundred 


DCC 


700 


Eight hundred 


DCCC 


»00 


Nine hundred 


DCCCC or CM 


900 


A thoufand 


M or CIO 


f>ooo 


Five thoufand 


103 


SiOoo 


Ten thoufand 


CCIOO 


I09000 


Fifty tholifand 


1000 


50,000 


A hundred thoufand CCCIOJD 


100,000 


Five hundred thoufand lODDO 


500,000. 


A million 


CCCCIOODO . 


E»000|OOO 

The 
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The Romans exprefled any number of thou- 
fands, by a line drawn over a numeral, lefs 
than a thoufand : thus, .V denotes five thou- 
£uid, LX, iixty thoufand. 

So likewife M ftands for one thoufand time& 
a thoufand^ or a mHlion ; MM, two millions,. 
&c. 



Numeral Uttert ixplaimd. 

MDCLXVI, 1666. 

M denotes mille, i,oco. 

D dimidium niille> half a thoufand, or 500 \ 
or it is probably the half of CIO. 

C centum, lOo. 

L repreients the lower half of C ; and con- 
fequently exprefles 50. 

X refembles two Vs, the one upright, the 
other inverted ; and iignifies 10. 

V ftands for 5, becaufe its fitter letter U is 
the fifth voweL 

I fignifies one, probably becaufe it is the 
plaineft and fimpleft character in the 
alphabet. 

1% I£ 
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If two or three of thefe chara<Sers are placed 
together, and die lefs number is placed before 
the greater,* the value of the lefs is to be dc- 
du(Sed from the greater : as, IX, nine \ XIX, 
19 ; CD, 400 \ CM, 900, &c. 

Other reafons are given for the ufe of thefe 
particular letters by learned writers ; but all of 
them fecm to be uncertain conjectures ♦. 



* Vid. Prisc. lib. dc Fig. Numcr. edit. Putfchiiyp. 1346. 
Aldi Makutii Veter. Not. Explan. Scalig. de Caufis 
Ling. Lat. 1. i. c. 41. HorM. Lexic. in vo€e nvmikXi 
AIaatinii Lexic. Etymologicum* 
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CHAP. X. 



Of ARITHMETICAL FIGURES. 



TH E art of computing by figures, and 
the cipher o, which, when placed at the 
right hand of the figure, encreafes its value in 
a tenfold proportion, is a happy invention j but 
of modern date. 

Cipher is derived from the Hebrew ^30 
fepher, a number ; or from the Arabic ziphra, 
which has precifely the meaning we annex to 
the word cipher, that is, figura nihil fignificans, 
vulgarly called a nought. 

The origin of thefe figures is uncertain. 
Some writers affirm, that the Spaniards and 
other Europeans took them from the Moors, 
the Moors from the Arabians, and the Ara- 

I 3 biaais 
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It is obfervable, that all thefe letters, ex- 
cept I and 0, were ufed by the Greeks to 
exprefs the fame numbers, as the figures, which 
are here fuppofed to be derived from them; 
and that land o. are Greek letters, though 
here deprived of the numeral powers^ which 
they had among the Greeks, the former ori- 
ginally lignifying terij and the latter feventy. 
The refemblance between the figures 4, 6, 7, 
8, 9, and the correfponding letters, is obvious ; 
and much greater, than the mofl acute obferver 
can difcover between the fame figures, and any 
Indian- or Arabic charafiers. Such a Amilarity 
could not happen by accident. But admitting, 
that, in fome inftances, the refemblance is 
obfcure and evanefcent, this hypothefis fhould 
not, on that account, be rejefted. The Ro- 
man alphabet is derived from that of the 
Greeks ♦ \ yet the affinity between fome of the 



H^iT. Demonih evang* prop. iv» c. 13. num. 9. Addenda, 
p, 647. edit. 1679. Ward, Phil. Tranf. No 439. 

Dr. Bernard fays:, Notae Numerales, i. Indorum e 
Grxc. A. D. 716. 2. Arabum et Perfarum ex Ind. A.D. 
9oo. 3. Hifpanorum ex Arabic. A. D. 1000. Orb. erud* 
Liter.. tab. vii* 

* Formae Uteris Latinis, quae veterrimis Graecoruns. 
Tacit. Anna)* !• xj» c. 14* Flin. !• vii. Ct 57, 58* 

Greek 
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Greek and Roman letters is now impercep- 
tible. In former ages, writers made confi- 
derable changes in the original form of their 
charafters. In later times, letters and numeral 
figures owe their uniformity and {lability to 
the art of printing. 
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